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THE WEST POINT CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION. 


THE first centennial of the United States Military Academy was 
celebrated at West Point, New York, on June 11th, 1902, although 
the birthday of the academy was in reality the 16th of March, 1802. 
The season chosen for the celebration was that of the annual meeting 
of the alumni and the graduating exercises of the first class of the 
Corps of Cadets, the only season. of the year that does not seriously 
interfere with the regular work of the academy, and one which we all 
remember as the time of rest between the academic labors of the 
winter and the practical camp work of summer, between the end of 
one year’s work and the beginning of another: a fitting time in every 
way, and one in which nature herself rejoices, and clothes these 
historic grounds on the banks of the Hudson in all the glory of early 
summer. 

To prove their devotion to their alma mater the graduates gathered 
from near and far, from all parts of the home country as far west as 
the Pacific coast, from Porto Rico, Cuba and the distant Philippines, 
and from the capitals of Europe, to the number of nearly four hun- 
dred, every class from and including 1842 to the present being repre- 
sented, except two, that of 1847 and that of 1856. Among those who 
were detained in distant stations one hundred and ten graduates sent 
greetings from Manila. West Point has never seen so great a day, 
and those of us who were fortunate enough to be present will ever 
remember it, not only for the enjoyments of the day, not only for 
the memories of the past, but also for the bright auguries of the 
future. The past century has placed many a laurel on the heads of 
the sons of the Military Academy, but it warms our hearts with deeper 
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feeling, and inspires our souls with greater determination to do our 
life’s work bravely, when the work of the academy and of her sons 
is appreciated and approved by those who, though not reared within 
her walls, have studied her methods, her products and her career and 
are capable of passing judgment. 

The Military Academy owes its existence, as well as the beautiful 
site on which it is located to-day, to our beloved Washington. It was 
he who noted and constantly reported upon the lack of military 
knowledge and training among the officers of the army, and no 
doubt General Knox’s “Hints for the Improvement of the Artillery of 
the United States,” which led the Continental Congress of 1776 to 
recommend a board to prepare a military academy, was inspired by 
him. It was he, who, from the end of the war in 1783 to his death 
in 1799, never ceased to urge on the lawmakers the necessity for a 
military academy. And it was he, too, who suggested the present 
site, where he had passed so many one of his military career, as the 
most appropriate. 

The academy began its career with two instructors and ten cadets 
on July 4, 1802. It is of some interest that Lieutenant Alexander 
Macomb (afterwards commander-in-chief of the Army, and in com- 
mand of our forces at the battle of Plattsburg), who was on duty 
at West Point at the time, was a member of this first class of the 
Corps of Cadets, though not officially so carried. “While the Military 
Academy is proud, too, of the distinction of having furnished profes- 
sors and even presidents to some ofthe great universities and col- 
leges of the land, it does not forget its indebtedness to the latter, 
and that it was but returning what had been loaned to it. One of 
its two instructors at the opening of the institution, Captain Barron, 
was a graduate of Harvard University, and the other, Captain Mans- 
field, was a graduate of Yale. The first class of the Military Academy 
graduated but two cadets. 

The class of 1901 graduated seventy-four members, that of 1902 
fifty-four, and usually the Corps of Cadets now numbers some three 
or four hundred. The superintendent, the professors, the command- 
ant and their assistants aggregate over seventy officers, and very soon 
these numbers will be very greatly increased. The total number of 
graduates in the first century of the academy’s life was four thousand 
one hundred and twenty-one. - It is probable that in its second cen- 
tury at least three times that number will be graduated. 

The celebration of West Point’s centennial really comprised three 
days, the 9th, 1oth and 11th of June, and the graduates who came at 
all largely remained for all three days. The superintendent and the 
officers on duty at the post exerted themselves in every way to make 
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the visitors (graduates as well as official guests) enjoy their days 
at the Point, and without their efforts many features of the celebra- 
tion would have been impossible. They received the invited guests 
into their families, entertained them and cared for them during their 
stay ; they took personal charge of the baggage of all, graduates and 
others, and saw that it was properly delivered; they regulated the use 
of the carriages provided, and they sacrificed their own pleasure con- 
tinually for the benefit of the visitors. Their club rooms were thrown 
open, and they vied with one another in giving pleasure and a hearty 
welcome to all. 

On the morning of the 9th of June the alumni began to arrive, 
and the road along the front of the new Academic Building was soon 
dotted with little groups, the members of which were exchanging 
greetings and renewing old acquaintances, perhaps after many years 
of separation. But it was at the luncheon for the alumni in the as- 
sembly room of the Memorial Hall, at half-past one o’clock, that the 
real enjoyment of the graduates began: That afternoon repaid for 
all the effort it required to attend our great centennial. Many an old 
graduate met classmates that he had not seen since they were cadets 
together, and many a memory of cadet days was revived by old and 
young. It was a very happy occasion, and a scene that it did one good 
to look upon. 

At five minutes of three the assembled graduates marched to 
Thayer Hall, the superintendent, the president of the Association of 
Graduates, and the graduates who were to deliver addresses leading, 
followed by the other graduates in the order of the date of their. grad- 
uation. Behind them came the Corps of Cadets in the order of 
classes. The older classes, up to and including that of 1862, took 
seats on the stage, the other classes in the body of the hall. 

Among the more noted of the academy’s sons on the platform, 
besides the speakers, was the grand old figure of Lee’s war-horse, 
General James Longstreet, of the oldest class present (1842). Near 
him sat General S. B. Buckner, another great Confederate, and over 
the rest of the platform were scattered the veterans of the Union side, 
the youngest among them no younger in appearance than the oldest: 
Generals Ruger, McCook, Ruggles, Sinclair, and many others, as 
hale and hearty as when they were on the active list. 

The meeting was called to order, and opened with a prayer from 
the Very Reverend George Deshon, class of 1843, who has been a 
Roman Catholic priest for nearly fifty years, having resigned after a 
little over eight years of service in the Ordnance Corps, five of which 
he served as instructor at West Point. 

The first address was that of the president of the Association of 
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Graduates, Lieutenant General J. M. Schofield, class of 1853, who re- 
viewed briefly the development of the academy from an academic 
point of view. General T. J. Wood, class of 1845, a veteran of the 
Mexican War, followed with an address viewing the value of the 
academy as exemplified by that war. The veterans of the Civil War 
were represented in addresses by General T. H. Ruger (class of 1845), 
on the Union side, and General E. Porter Alexander (class of 1857), 
on the Confederate.side. Finally, Major E. J. McClernand (class of 
1870), General Shafter’s adjutant general at Santiago, and after- 
wards colonel of a volunteer regiment in the Philippines, spoke for 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War. 
General Schofield closed his finished address with these words: 


“Our beloved academy has always set before its students the higher stand- 
ards of manly character. Veracity, honesty, honor, fidelity and patriotism, no 
less than scholarly excellence, have been held indispensable on the part of all 
who would win the diploma. With exceedingly rare exceptions the roll of 
graduates is one long roll of honor, of men who, in every walk of life, have been 
distinguished for meritorious services to the country, and especially for honor- 
able conduct among their fellow men. Very many have gained distinction 
as military leaders, and some have received the applause of the world as mas- 
terly commanders of great armies. These latter, most noble sons of the 
academy, during all the vicissitudes of war, whether in victory or in defeat, 
have maintained towards each other, and toward the people of the country, 
that honorable, chivalrous and Christian conduct which most adorns the no- 
ble institution where they learned the art of war.” 


The address of the day, however, was that of General E. P. Alex- 
ander, Lee’s chief of artillery at Gettysburg, who thrilled the souls 
of his hearers with words that speak to the country at large and voice 
a sentiment that once again unites the people of our country, the 
South and the North, not only by law and force, but also in their heart 
of hearts: 


“Whose vision is now so dull that he does not recognize the blessing 
it is to himself and to his children to live in an undivided country? It was best 
for the South that the cause was lost. The right to secede, the stake for which 
we"fought so desperately, were it now offered to us as a gift, we would reject 
as we would reject a proposition of suicide.” 


The first day closed with .a reception by General and Mrs, Scho- 
field and the superintendent of the Military Academy and Mrs. Mills, 
in Memorial Hall. Nominally, it closed there; in reality there were 
some further proceedings not recorded in the official minutes, first at 
the officers’ mess (temporarily located in the first two frame cottages 
just south of the old hospital), where song and story kept our hearts 
astir till long after the curve of time had-changed its sign, and later 
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in the cadet barracks, where most of us had rooms. All were boys 
again—all, from generals to second lieutenants. The hazing which 
the upper classmen had given us when we were plebes we returned 
that night with interest ; one distinguished member of the judge advo- 
cate general’s department was made to take the oath as recorder of 
a board of survey; a brigadier general was tried by a court-martial 
of his seniors for breaking a lamp shade; many were reported for de- 
linquencies, and at reveille all were turned out “to take a bath.” Few 
had any sleep that night, but then we may not see another centennial 
of the academy. 

Tuesday, June the roth, was set aside as a field day, with the an- 
nual athletic contests between the four classes of the Corps of Cadets 
on the parade ground, and a ride in the Riding Hall in the morning 
and a baseball game between Yale and West Point in the afternoon. 
The day closed with the Graduation Ball in Memorial Hall. 

Wednesday, June the 11th, was properly Centennial Day. The 
President had arrived early on the Dolphin, and was escorted to 
the quarters of the superintendent of the academy by the Corps of 
Cadets at 10 A. M. Soon after a review of the Corps of Cadets took 
place. The military evolutions of the cadets were perfect, the turns 
were executed with a precision, grace and naturalness that is never 
even approached in the Army, and the march past raised such feelings 
of pride and exultation in the hearts of the graduates, such recol- 
lections of the days when they, too, marched like that over that same 
plain, that their eyes -were filled with tears. The President put the 
finishing touch on the picture when, before the entire corps, he pinned 
the medal of honor on the breast of Cadet Titus, who, as a private 
of the Ninth Infantry, had scaled the walls of Pekin and won the 
reward for exceptional gallantry in the presenc® of the enemy, an 
inspiring example for that solid column of cadets closed in mass be- 
hind him. What greater honor, other than death on the field of battle, 
can a soldier aspire to than to have the Commander-in-Chief, on the 
recommendation of his brother soldiers in the field, present to him 
with his own hands this tribute to his valor? 

The review was followed by a reception to the President of the 
United States by the superintendent of the Military Academy at his 
quarters. The lawn on the south side of the house was a scene of 
constant meeting and greeting of old friends, who had been separated 
perhaps for many years; every moment brought out a new face of an 
old friend; and all was joy and laughter and merriment. The Presi- 
dent, with his quick movements and his active frame, that speaks of 
life in the open air, indicating at every turn an aggressive antagonism 
to red tape and slow official methods, was, of course, the central figure. 
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The Secretary of War, who has accomplished so much for the im- 
provement of the Army by his wisdom and strength, calm and grave 
in mien, stood in marked contrast to the President. The Secretary 
of the Navy and the Postmaster General were also present. Governor 
Odell was another prominent figure in the gay assemblage, where 
our Own were intermingled with foreign uniforms, and the ladies 
added their share of color to the scene, as well as grace and beauty. 

At one o’clock the hospitality of the Post again evinced itself in a 
luncheon to the invited guests, the alumni and former officers and ca- 
dets of the Military Academy in the assembly room of Memorial Hall. 

The President was escorted from the quarters of the superintend- 
ent to Memorial Hall at three o’clock. The weather had been beau- 
tiful up to this time, but now it began to rain so hard that it was 
doubtful for a time whether the procession could take place. It 
cleared a little, however, and, in spite of a gentle sprinkling, the col- 
umn formed and moved on, the Corps of Cadets leading, the President 
next, and then the invited guests, the alumni, staff and former officers 
and cadets of the academy. Such a procession the Point had never 
seen; our soldier President bearing himself like a soldier, though in 
quiet civilian dress; the representatives (mostly presidents and deans 
of the faculty) of our principal universities, in their brilliant colored 
gowns and academic head dresses ; the foreign ministers and attachés, 
and the representatives from foreign military schools, many in full 
uniform; the board of visitors to the academy; the general officers 
of our Army; and lastly the classes of graduates, in columns of eights 
—all these made a scene long to be remembered. What a contrast 
to the scene a hundred years ago, when the academy first struggled 
into existence! Or at an earlier day, when Washington followed the 
funeral procession bearing one of his beloved officers to the little cem- 
etery on the point; or on that memorable day when he landed there 
to find that Benedict Arnold had betrayed his trust! 

The assemblage in Memorial Hall was the most brilliant ever 
gathered at West Point. 

The exercises opened with a gray er by the chaplain of the Mili- 
tary Academy. The chaplain, too, is a type of the new order of 
things, young, active, in touch with the cadets and winning their af- 
fection and respect, and occupying a position which is subject to 
detail every four years. 

The opening prayer was followed by an address of welcome to 
the invited guests by the superintendent of the Military Academy, 
Colonel Mills, another example of the new order of things, the first 
of his rank to hold the honored position of superintendent. He closed 
his address by presenting President Roosevelt in these words: 
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“In him we have a President well fitted to speak to us of the academy’s 
work in all of its phases. As a patriot he can judge whether the academy has 
been true to its highest trust; as a statesman he knows its value as an integral 
part of our national fabric; as a student and scholar he is qualified to commend 
or condemn it from a purely educational viewpoint; and lastly, as a soldier, 
‘whose faith and truth on war’s red touchstone rang true metal,’ he can weigh 
its importance as a factor in the military forces of our country.” 


The President spoke with all his natural earnestness, and in his 
clear incisive way struck the true note at once: 


“There is little need for me to say how well your performance has com- 
pared with the prophetic promise made on your behalf by the greatest of 
Americans, Washington. This institution has completed its first hundred 
years of life. During that century no other educational institution in the 
land has contributed as many names as West Point has contributed to the 
honor roll of the nation’s citizens. More than that, not merely has West Point 
contributed a greater number of men who stand highest on the nation’s honor 
roll, but I think beyond question that, taken as a whole, the average graduate 
of West Point during this hundred years has given a greater amount of service 
to the country through his life than has the average graduate of any other 
institution in this broad land.” 


In these words another President has added his tribute to the value 
of our academy. The words of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson are no more cheering 
to the hearts of her graduates than are these words of our present 
commander-in-chief. They commend, not only what has been accom- 
plished by the product of this institution, but also the entire system 
of instruction and training by which that product was obtained. 

After the President’s address General Schofield unveiled the tab- 
let “commemorable of the completion of the first century of the 
United States Military Academy.” 

Then followed the address of General Horace Porter, the orator 
of the day. When the applause which greeted the appearance of this 
well-beloved son of the academy had subsided, and before opening the 
address proper, he assured his hearers that he would be careful not 
to talk far into the next centennial. Then, slowly pulling out his 
watch, he remarked: 

“That reminds me of the most popular chaplain in the Army of 
the Potomac, who always preached with his Bible in one hand and his 
watch in the other, so that, in the contemplation of eternity, he might 
not forget time.” 

In his address he traced first the history of the academy from 
the beginning through its various vicissitudes, with particular empha- 
sis on those periods in which it drooped, and the causes which led to 
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its revival; then he discussed the system of instruction, and, after a 
summary of the work of the graduates, closed with a word to the 
Corps of Cadets. In the course of the part of his address directed to 
the cadets he made these remarks, the closing words of which sent 
a thrill through every heart in that assemblage: 


“Courage is the soldier’s cardinal virtue. You will seldom go amiss in fol- 
lowing General Grant’s instructions to his commanders, ‘When in doubt move 
to the front.’ Modesty should go hand in hand with valor. Never under- 
rate yourself in a battle, never overrate yourself in a dispatch. When clothed 
with authority, avoid everything which savors of puppyism, an evil sometimes 
bred by power, and shun as well a spirit of dogmatism, which Johnson said 
is only puppyism grown to maturity. When you are sure that you are right, 
do not be disarmed by unjust criticism. Mankind is divided into two classes, 
those who go ahead and do something and those who sit back and criticise 
them for not doing it better. Censure is often a concomitant to success. Os- 
tracism was the Greek’s reward for popularity, derision and caricature pursued 
the recipient of a Roman triumph. Even at the present day, in a land whose 
boast is justice, and among a people whose patent of manhood is their sense 
of fair play, while the American soldier, by his fidelity, his manly bearing, his 
matchless gallantry, has earned the right to stand with head covered and with 
feet sandaled in the presence of the proudest warriors of foreign lands, at home 
the envenomed shafts of slander are hurled at him from behind his back, but 
they have not even pierced the khaki of his uniform. When the authors of the 
calumnies are mouldering in forgotten graves the patriotic American people 
will be searching for monumental marble white enough and pure enough 
on which to engrave the names of our heroes in the Philippines.” 


The Secretary of War followed the orator of the day, speaking 
serious words to those there present in a very impressive tone and 
manner. He, too, referred to the work of the Army, especially in 
the Philippines, and then added: 


“They have been criticised and some of them have been accused, but, what- 
ever the severeness of calumny, however ready men at ease here may be to be- 
lieve, to repeat, to rejoice in accusations against our brethren who are fighting 
under the American flag in support of American sovereignty away upon the 
other side of the world, let me tell you that the President and the Secretary 
of War, and the officers, the public officers of our Government at Washington, 
have followed these soldiers of ours, in reports and in private letters and in 
telegraphic dispatches, and by the oral word of those who have returned dur- 
ing all their whole course of conflict; have seen them there, often afoot 
tramping through the jungle, have seen them one by one dropping off, murdered 
by the treacherous foe; have seen them fading by disease; have seen them fall- 
ing by shot and sword; have seen them courageous, patient, enduring, ‘mag- 
nanimous, faithful, loyal always to the highest standard of American citizen- 
ship, and we give you our word that these men shall not by the public officers 
of the United States, charged to do justice to them, be condemned unheard.” 
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His closing words will remain recorded in the memories of West 
Point’s graduates: 


“The informing spirit, the high standard of the soldier of the American 
Army, is to be found in the graduates, in the teachings, in the traditions of 
the Military Academy. Happy augury of the future that: here, where for a 
hundred years honor has ever ruled—honor made up of courage, truth, com- 
- passion, loyalty—is to be found the formative and controlling power of the 
American Army, of the future regular militia and volunteer. No army in- 
spired with the spirit of the Military Academy can ever endanger a country’s 
liberty or can ever desert a country’s flag.” 


The centennial exercises closed with the benediction. 

In the evening, at half-past eight o’clock, the graduates and their 
guests sat down to a banquet in the Mess Hall, a fitting termination 
of the great celebration. 

There were forty-six tables in all; the President’s table at the mid- 
dle of the east side, with a table of distinguished guests above and 
below it (north and south) ; the rest of the tables in the body of the 
hall. The three tables of state seated sixteen each, the others an av- 
erage of eleven. On the right of the President sat the Italian Ambas- 
sador, and on his left Colonel A. L. Mills, superintendent of the Mil- 
itary Academy. 

The first four toasts were formal ‘and silent ones: 

Our Country, The President, Our Alma Mater, Our Dead. 

To the toast Our Guests Signor Edmondo Mayor des Planches, the 
Italian Ambassador, responded; to that of American Universities and 
Colleges, Dr. William R. Harper, president of the University of Chi- 
cago; to that of Congress and its Relations to the Military Academy, 
Honorable David B. Henderson, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives ; to that of The Army, Lieutenant General Miles ; to that of The 
Navy, Captain French E. Chadwick, U. S. Navy, who commanded 
Sampson’s flagship at Santiago, and is now president of the Naval 
War College at Newport, R. I.; to that of The Staff and the Army 
Schools, Major General Henry C. Corbin, adjutant general of the 
Army; to that of The Volunteers, Major General Daniel E. Sickles ; 
and to that of The National Guard, Major General Charles Dick, 
of the Ohio National Guard, a member of the Board of Visitors. 

It is pleasant to have kind words from those who are not gradu- 
ates, especially from the officers of the Army holding high positions 
in Washington, who have been as faithful and devoted to the inter- 
ests of the institution as if they had been reared within its walls. 

Among the great works accomplished by the Secretary of War 
is the establishment of a school for the staff of the Army, but, not 
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content with that important step in advance, he is anxious to com- 
plete the entire military school system and to round it off with a higher 
institution, where our most brilliant officers are to be trained and in- 
structed in the highest branches of the art of war. Captain Chad- 
wick, in his response to the toast of The Navy, expressed the obli- 
gations of that branch of the service to the Military Academy, in that 
the latter was a type for and suggested the necessity for the Naval 
Academy. Let us hope that the Staff College of the Navy at New- 
port, which is doing so much to develop the admirals of the future, 
may be a strong argument for the accomplishment of the Secretary 
of War’s great purpose. The adjutant general of the Army also 
spoke on this point in his response to the toast of The Staff: 


“During the war with Spain there was just complaint of the lack of care- 
fully prepared plans and preparation for military movements, arid of the way 
in which such plans as were formed were carried into execution; and this com- 
plaint has often resolved itself into a general criticism of the present staff. As 
a matter of fact we have not been justly subject to this criticism, because such 
organization as would be properly chargeable with such duties was not pro- 
vided for by law. No need is more marked. The remedy has been urged 
by a bill prepared by the present able Secretary of War, and having the ap- 
proval and support of the staff of the Army. This bill is now pending before 
the Military Committees of the Senate and House, and its final enactment 
into law is earnestly hoped for. 

“The wise provision of a detailed staff has done away with any feeling that 
may have existed between the line and the staff. Before the enactment of this 
law there was just enough feeling in the service to furnish carping critics 


texts for mischievous essays.” 


Thus the evening passed in good cheer, and song and music, and 
in the contemplation of the past, the present and the future of our 
alma mater, as presented by those best capable of judging her pro- 
ducts. She has had her hours of trial, and her dark days. But Gen- 
eral Porter’s reminiscence on this point may again find effective ap- 
plication if at some future time her utility is doubted to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten her existence: 


“In subsequent years an attack was made again upon the academy. A rep- 
resentative in Congress proposed to abandon it and sell the property. The an- 
swer made to him was in substance: ‘There never was but one American who 
tried to sell West Point, and God in His providence did not permit him to suc- 
ceed. His name was Benedict Arnold.’” 


The words of great men of the nation must have weight with the 
people of our country, especially when these men are not themselves 
graduates. Testimonials like this from James G. Blaine, with his 
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long and distinguished service in Congress, are certainly worthy of 
full consideration : 

“The value of strict military training was shown (during the Civil War) 
by the superior prominence attained in proportion to their numbers by the offi- 


cers who had been educated at the West Point Military Academy. 
“The wisdom of maintaining the institution was abundantly vindicated by 


the results of that war.” 
And the words of the present Secretary of War should appeal to 
the lawmakers who are striving to economize: 


“The faithful and efficient services of its graduates since the declaration 
of war with Spain have more than repaid the cost of the institution since its 


foundation.” . 
The first century of the Military Academy has closed, in the 
words of General Schofield: 


“Let us all indulge the hope and confident expectation that our noble alma 
mater will go steadily forward, deserving higher and higher honors for her 


services to our beloved country.” 
Joun P. Wisser, 


Major, Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 
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AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT. * 


BY ‘“‘LINESMAN.” 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE pickets are out along two miles of shadowy, moonlit veldt,. on 
guard over the small column which is sleeping uneasily in its bivouac 
half a mile behind them, on the wafth for the strong commandoes 
hovering away out among the mysterious shadows. The men are 
very cold, very weary, and a little disconcerted and distrustful. For 
the column has had a bad time on its two days’ march from Blank- 
berg. To begin with, it has rained every day and all day: there is 
not a dry nor a clean rag of clothes in the whole force; boots, putties, 
coats, even rifles, are but so many lumps of clammy, dispiriting 
nastiness; socks and shirts are wet through, and the white 
flesh beneath them all blue and crinkled like corpse-flesh; hel- 
mets are soaked and rest on the soaked hair like heavy towels; blan- 
kets are soaked, and there is no sleep, only fever and misery to be 
got from their dank folds. There is no comfort in life by day or 
night,.and only less in the thought of death, which has been very 
nigh all the time in the mists and rainstorms. The Boers are “up” 
and angry in the district; one commando has dogged the march like 
a pack of wolves from its very start through the Blankberg outposts, 
clinging close to the rearguard in the fog, picking off a man here and 
a man there, shooting slowly but incessantly, disturbing the very 
vanguard itself with the interminable click-clack at their backs, and 
with the constant calls for a halt necessitated by the unlimbering 
of the four field-guns at intervals to break the cloud when it became 
too thick and threatening behind. 

And the vanguard has had its own business to attend to. Every 
rise ahead of its advanced party, and every hollow on their flanks, 
has spat fire at them through the ever-falling rain, and there was no 
means of knowing whether it came from a patrol or a position. Rode 
they downhill or uphill, and a hundred times a-day they did both, de- 
struction was always possibly lying in wait for them on the dim 


* Reprinted by a with the Leonard-Scott Publishing Co., of New York, the 
American publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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crest-line in front, and never a glimpse of a Boer to put spirit and 
reality into the peril, only here and there on the sodden grass strings 
of fresh hoof-tracks leading away from them, and once an old saddle- 
bag, and once a British helmet, with its dead or vanished owner’s 
regimental badge scrawled on its cover in violet indelible pencil. 
Not a single rise and hollow failed with its little hurry of rifle-fire 
at the British advanced-guard feeling its dangerous way through the 
gloom, sometimes a mere snap of musketry, as short and sudden and 
as nerve-shaking as the fall of a loaded tea-tray in the hall at home; 
sometimes a steady and ominous roll, commencing with a solitary 
shot or two, swelling quickly into a metallic ripple which jangled 
across perhaps a mile of front, and brought the leading scouts back 
at the gallop, reporting a thousand Boers ahead, and Troopers Brown 
and Jones either killed or wounded, they are not sure which, but 
anyhow stretched on the ground, one silent, the other making un- 
pleasant noises, “like a stuck hog,” as Trooper Robinson, who was 
a farmer’s hand, and is a hyperbolist, described it to a shivering 
comrade away back at the cavalry main body. 

And, short or prolonged, snarl or rumble, the column had always 
to halt at the Boer fire, for the general, poor man, was in charge 
of something more precious than troops and his own honor—namely, 
three hundred wagon-loads of provisions for some one else’s troops a 
hundred miles away; and his orders were precise,—to get there, and 
to avoid becoming seriously engaged on the way. Somewhat of a 
contradiction in terms, mused the perplexed officer, as, fingering his 
chin with his sodden glove, he heard his rearguard firing ghostly 
volleys back in the mist, and.saw a sweating, dripping cavalry subal- 
tern floundering toward him with anxious face from the direction of 
the advanced-guard. Before the youth can reach him, a hasty pop! pop! 
pop! from a new direction—the extreme right flank—breaks upon 
his ear, and the general, who knows his Boswell, and would secretly 
give a handsome portion of his income to be ensconced at this mo- 
ment in an arm-chair in front of his ancestral fireplace with the gar- 
rulous Scot in his hand, thinks dismally of little Mrs. Thrale and 
her “Three Warnings.” There are Boers all round,—whether one 
commando, or three, or twenty, nobody knows and nobody cares: 
it is sufficient that they are there, and cursedly bold and importunate, 
and the weather is thick and the rain icy cold. “Halt!” “Time we 
did,” mutters a perspiring transport rider, mopping his brow; “my 
last ten wagons have stuck until doomsday!” So they have, right 
among the retiring rearguard; and that harassed unit, falling back 
before a cloud of mounted Dutch sharpshooters, has to attempt a 
stand alongside them. 
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But the Boers grasp the situation in a moment, and galloping out- 
wards pluckily under a sharp fire, dismount in a great half-circle, 
and envelop the wagons and their defenders in a tremendous con- 
verging fusillade. Three or four men are hit at once, and a dozer 
oxen, who plunge and bellow, ploughing the ground and their terrified 
comrades’ sides with their long horns in agony, and the ten teams are 
in a moment ten hideous jumbles of fighting beasts, tangled harness, 
and shattering “dusselbooms.” The officer commanding the rearguard 
has his orders too—“Retire!” The men get back somehow to the main 
body under a hail of bullets, some riding, some running on foot, some 
walking slowly and desperately in pairs, with a wounded comrade drag- 
ging and floundering between them. Two do not attempt to obey the 
order at all: they are lying muddy and dreadful among the wagon- 
wheels, with struggling hoofs and splintering bars pounding them 
into the swampy veldt. The Boers cease dring and close upon their 
prize; doomsday has come already for those ten wagons. 

The general hears of the little disaster with an inward sinking 
but with a calm exterior: he has read in some textbook or other that 
“a commanding officer should never allow his feelings to be evident 
to his subordinates,” and he wishes fervently that he could remember 
other things that a commander should do which might be of use in 
the present juncture. He would not have remembered that if it had 
not been the answer to one of the questions in an examina‘ion he had 
once undergone, of which the other two had been—(1) how to cross 
a river in the face of two army corps; (2) to compare Cannae and 
Armageddon as tactical operations. He had answered them all suc- 
cessfully ; he was now a general, and was quietly saying “Never mind” 
after a gang of two hundred dirty guerrillas had disorganized his 
plans as thoroughly as he himself had disorganized those of the two 
army corps on the zincographed river-bank. He calls up his intelli- 
gence officer, who, being an engineer, knows French and German and a 
little Russian, and, being a Staff College graduate, can write a snappy 
telegram with any one. “De Vere,” he says, “who are these Boers? 
where do they all spring from? you had no information about them, 
had you?” “Well, sir, no, sir; butI think they must be the result of a 
combination between Botha and De Wet, or possibly between Delarey 
and Opperman, moving down the line of the Pumperspruit—a native 
here says he has heard all these names mentioned during the last few 
days, also those of Malan, Fouché, Britz, Strydom, and Erasmus, so 
that, sir, it may be the forces of all or any of these. It is rather hard to 
say!” The general’s face is patient. “Thank you, De Vere. There 
seem to be plenty of them anyhow; move on now.” And the column 
had moved on through the rain and filth to its first night’s bivouac, 
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where it had slept not a wink, listening to the little spurts of firing 
from the encircling outposts when gangs of Boers rode, or were sup- 
posed to have ridden, close up in the impenetrable darkness. 

There had been a man killed on this night, whether by the enemy 
or his friends no one knew, for the firing had been spasmodic and 
hard to locate. And circumstances prevented the unfortunate from 
dying quietly: his wound was a horrible one, and the poor soul 
shrieked long and loudly to the God above the murky sky to ease 
his agony for him, and struggled madly with the stretcher-bearers 
who came for him, because they added to it as they handled his writh- 
ing body. Then the stretcher bearers, uncertain of the way back 
to the hospital lines in the darkness, and fearful of moving by mis- 
take out beyond the sentry line, ‘had stumbled with their load almost 
a complete circuit of the outposts before they caught sight of the 
red lamp which marked their quarters, so that every picket had a good 
“look by the light of a lantern at the horror on the brown canvas, 
and listened long to his howling as it swelled towards and past them, 
dying away in terrible notes as the dying man was carried onwards 
down the line into the blackness and rain. 

Next day’s march was worse still. The fine rain and mist had 
improved themselves into a steady pitiless downpour; equipment 
and clothes became leaden with the weight of the moisture, and very 
many of the men developed fever and ague as they marched, blue, 
with chattering teeth and tremulous silent lips. A number of draught 
oxen had died in the night from exposure, too, and the heavy wagons 
moved perforce slower than ever through the quagmires, and would 
not have moved at all but for the help of dozens of tired soldiers, who 
strained and shoved at the muddy wheels. Scarce a mile an hour 
was made, even when the Boers drew off and left the column in peace 
for a few moments, which did not happen often. They, the Boers, 
scored heavily on this second day against their almost inert enemy. 
There had been sniping around the line of march from the moment 
the force had broken bivouac, keeping the crawling men in a fever 
of disquiet and impotent anger, and the cavalry screen and flankers 
had had to fight almost every yard of the way, for the most part dis- 
mounted. 

About noon the fog had come down so thick that a halt had been 
called, and, as usual in such cases, the supports to the encircling 
guards, the advanced, rear, right, and left flank guards began at once 
to move out to reinforce their comrades, to form, for the nonce, a 
strong picket line around the convoy. But no sooner had the column 
halted than the Boers, knowing our habits, determined on a coup. 
Quitting the rear, left, and front, they massed with incredible speed 
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and certainty opposite the right. Then, after allowing a moment 
or two for the British supports to draw outward from the main body 
sufficiently for their purpose, they “went in” with their heads down, 
silently and at full speed, rolled up the outer cavalry flankers, the 
flank-guard itself, with scarcely a sound, and were among the support- 
ing company, which was advancing in single rank, in a twinkling. 
A roar broke out, which burst through the fog to the motionless 
column as startlingly as a shell, and close on the roar the spit of rapid 
musketry, curiously deadened by the wet, heavy air. The surprised 
company was literally ridden over and scattered to the four winds; 
men were running about with bayonets fixed, utterly lost in the 
impenetrable mist, sometimes firing hurriedly when a rub-a-dub-dub 
of invisible hoofs close by proclaimed a galloping Boer, sometimes 
charging desperately at a dim form a few paces away, to find that it 
was that of a comrade similarly lost. Some grew altogether con- 
fused, and running in as they thought towards the wagons and 
safety, found themselves in the arms of a posse of dismounted Boers, 
who had gathered in rear of the onset for this very: purpose, and 
there, with few words and sardonic smiles on’ the bearded lips of their 
captors, they were relieved of rifle, ammunition, boots and other 
articles of clothing, were shown the direction of their column, and 
were then turned adrift, unarmed and half naked, to swell the con- 
fusion still raging on the right flank. But the Boers here had done 
enough; they too were in confusion; and the yell of their gigantic 
commander to “ride straight into the wagons!” was obeyed by none. 
They drew off one by one, with captured rifles and other gear, and 
when the fog lifted suddenly a few moments. later, nothing was to be 
seen of them but a few little figures speeding over the distant swell- 
ings in the ocean of grass, far out of range of the disconsolate shrapnel 
which screamed toward them, and burst in a little bubble of white 
wool against the leaden murk of the sky. 

But the site of the late flankguard presented an aspect so curious 
that few of the bewildered soldiers had eyes for anything else. 
Scarce half the two companies remained under arms, and of these not 
a third were lying with their heads towards the enemy. Here two 
British soldiers were prone upon the ground, facing each other a 
dozen paces apart with rifles at the ready; here another couple, men- 
acing the column with their fire; there three or four squatting like a 
fairy ring, with nothing in the centre; and here and there, alas! a 
stiff-looking figure, apparently practicing some uncomfortable gym- 
nastic pose upon the ground, one on his back, his head and heels 
alone in contact with the turf, and both arms extended skywards, 
another face downwards, all four limbs stretched like those of St. 
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Andrew, a third like a bather floating in the sea, legs together, arms 
strongly pressed to the sides, and head flung back with open mouth— 
all very ugly and sodden-looking, and robbing of ridicule even the 
absurd half-dressed figures which wandered about beyond, miser- 
able and ashamed. Not an inspiriting picture, either in its landscape 
or its genre characteristics, and the men of the column, as they pulled 
themselves together and moved on, brooded to quite an unnecessary 
degree over its details, marching with bowed heads and bent backs, 
which moved uneasily to right or left as a stray shot, or the echo 
of a shout, sounded towards them from either flank. 

The fog disappeared, but a raw wind with a little sleet stole down 
to fill its place—a wind which cut like a knife through the soaked 
khaki, making the shivering bodies wince as if they had been struck. 
To north, east, and south hung a cloud so black on the horizon that 
the few scattered and deserted farmsteads visible in lonely corners 
of the veldt stood out like little square blocks of white marble against 
the wall of darkness behind them, infinitely solitary and melancholy. 
Every now and then a flash of pale lightning burst from the depths 
of the cloudbank, and stood for an instant, a quivering apparition 
against the swell of its pitchy velvet bosom, to vanish as swiftly and 
quietly as it had come. One listened for the following thunder, 
but it rarely came; or if it did, it sighed in a mutter so low and 
miserable that one wished one had not heard it,—the very voice of 
all the old, unhappy, far-off things which have ever happened on the 
eatth. To the west something glowed faintly in the sky, like. the co- 
rona of a distant house on fire: it was the reflection of the invisible 
and declining sun; and against this things showed black instead of 
white, a dead tree at the corner of a field of dead mealies, and the 
handle of an old plow sticking up with extraordinary prominence 
against the sullen glow. A dismal evening on the veldt indeed, and 
the column wending its way through the hush and gloom of the vast 
space seemed only to intensify its solitude. A little stir and rustle 
in the very midst of its moving ranks and in the long lines of creaking 
wagons, but even there not overmuch, for the men were tired and 
dumb, and their feet made but a faint rhythmic squelching on the 
waterlogged turf. , 

It is strange what deadly silence can fall upon even a large army, 
and stranger still how suddenly it can fall. Soldiers who took part in 
the great operations of the early days of the Transvaal war will re- 
member how these weird pauses came like spells upon thirty thous- 
and men, sometimes in the middle of a battle, when the roar of miles 
of musketry and the restless thudding of the guns, the shouting and 
the hurrying, were suddenly struck as dead and soundless as the great 
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kopjes themselves for one strained unnatural moment or second, as 
if spirits were passing over the turmoil, and both contending armies 
stood still to hear them pass. Sometimes again on the march, si- 
lencing the many-tongued hubbub of thousands of moving, chatter- 
ing men as if they had all been suddenly gagged at once, silencing in 
some mysterious way even the rattling, squeaking buckles, braces, 
and rifle-slings, and the long whips of the Kaffir drivers. It is a 
curious sight to see the uneasy, expectant stare on all the thousands 
of faces at such moments, men peering over each other’s shoulders 
and sideways past the swinging arms of the soldier in front, then 
wonderingly into each other’s faces. That breaks the charm, and the 
medley of voices, the rattle, and the roar swells out again, until the 
same invisible power calls the host to “attention” once more. 

But the silence of our lonely little column on the veldt is not of 
this nature,—it comes from fatigue, discomfort, and depression, the 
echo of the miles of the tremendous quiet brooding outside the flank- 
ers, who ride slowly parallel with the line of march, gazing outwards 
into what looks to them like eternity, endless leagues of featureless 
sadness, with the black cloudbank on one side and the grim bloody 
glow on the other. And so they steal to their evening bivouac- 
ground, a meadow by a spruit, with a ruined farmhouse in the middle, 
from which convenient little walls run in various directions, forming 
a rough square, in which the convoy and the main body can lie pro- 
tected, and beyond the spruit low bluffs capped with stonecrops, 
which will do admirably for the outposts. Steep and studded with 
mimosa on the hither-side, their ragged tops are flush with the level 
beyond, forming, in fact, the edge of a plateau which stretches away 
for hundreds of miles to the northwest, with scarce another break 
save here and there a cup-shaped hollow, with a littie farmhouse like 
a lump of sugar at the bottom, or a roll like the side of a sleeping 
sow, round and swollen to look at, with perhaps small shrubs sparse- 
ly scattered over it, which in the distance look remarkably like rough 
hairs or bristles. Half a mile to the right, a track from the farm below 
leads northerly across the spruit, mounting slantwise up the grassy 
plinth which foots the bluffs, then away over the veldt past their right 
extremity, where they die gradually down to its level in a series of 
rusty shelves and slabs, with tufts of thorn in their angles and hol- 
lows, the lairs and exercise-grounds of the fat rock-rabbits in fine 
weather, but now the playgrounds of innumerable little tinkling trick- 
les of water, which jump and slide over the rocks, leaving them black 
and shining, and the thorn tufts like masses of wet hair. And along 
this line of bluffs the pickets are out, their left on a salient, bulging 
backwards towards and a mile west of camp, their right on the track 
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above-mentioned one mile east, where a half company forms an obser- 
vation post connecting the sections of the outposts along the bluffs 
with those which hold the less definite ground on the rear and Hanks 
of the column. Not an ideal line of defence, for if the sentries on the 
rocks can look down into the massed wagons and the bivouac below 
them, so could the enemy, if by hook or by crook he managed to 
substitute himself for the sentries, and the range is under 900 yards. 

But the groups are close behind the sentries, six men and a ser- 
geant in each, and behind them again the supports, three companies 
roosting uncomfortably at the bottom of the steep slope, in a little 
belt of white mist which rises from the spruit and hides them from 
their friends above. Their voices and the rustle of their evening ar- 
rangements, the roll-call and the rattle of piling arms before the dis- 
tribution of rations, sound strangely to the men on the ridge-line, 
who, looking down, see nothing but the top of the mist, like a whit- 
ish level slab running along the base of the bluffs ; and when the mur- 
mur within it dies away as the men of the supports lie down to slum- 
ber one by one, with low calls to friends nestling down close to 
them, and many muttered objurgations at the hardness of the rocks 
and the wetness of the ground between them, when silence falls, it 
seems to the groups and sentries up in the clear moonlit air above 
as if they were alone on the ridge. And very, very lonely it is. In 
the flat below around the farmhouse the bivouac has hummed and 
buzzed a little while, settling down for the night, with a few tiny 
specks and flashes of Jight as men lighted their pipes after their com- 
fortless meal under the walls and wagons. The weather would have 
forbidden fires even if the general had not, so the men ate their 
“bully” and the officers their clammy tinned salmon cold, upon cold 
and gritty biscuit, with icy cold water to wash it down. One does 
not sit jong over such a dinner, and very soon the circles of diners 
broke up one by one, those who were not on duty at the walls creep- 
ing under the wagons for shelter, to fall asleep with the mumbling 
and warm sighs of the tethered oxen in their ears. Inside the walls 
lav an unbroken line of men, completely encircling the convoy: the 
cavalrymen with their heads buried in the luxurious angle of their 
inverted saddles, with the flaps drawn as far over the face as possible, 
regardless of the pungent. smell of hot horse which emanated from 
the dirty felt ; the infantry crushing their sodden helmets into all sorts 
of shapes to serve as pillows, and mostly with woolen wraps and caps 
of marvelous make tied tightly around their weather-beaten visages. 
But a tear, not a laugh, springs up at the sight of those many-col- 
ored woolen monstrosities: there were more tears than smiles in the 
making of them in moorland cots and little “hedge-publics”—aye, 
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even in the great manor-houses, where the ladies worked thought- 
fully day by day, knitting contrivances as warm as their own hearts for 
the men of Dick’s regiment. What an illimitable sea of beauty and 
goodness washes round the bad and ugly little island of war! If war 
will always produce things as fair as this one has, why, let it never dis- 
appear from the earth, a little evil that unending good may come. 

Then the bivouac becomes absolutely silent: even the oxen cease 
to mumble, and their sighs are the sort of sound that silence is made of. 
The weary horses stand motionless and unhappy, like black rocks at 
their pegs, with bent heads and drooping flanks; and one would have 
to go very close to them to see that their great eyes were open, and 
that they were trembling with the cold over the uneaten corn lying 
like little heaps of nuggets in the moonlight under their noses. Poor 
horses! one somehow felt the misery of one of them as much as that 
of any man. A man can curse and shoot, and wins glory if he lives, 
and if he dies, goes “pompous to the grave,” though, poor chap, there 
is a world of pity in his little pomp—the chaplain, and the dreadfully 
shaped bit of sacking, and the pinch of earth flung down into the 
silence after him. A world of pity! Nothing human, to my mind, 
is as sorrowful as a common soldier killed and buried in action. And 
of animals, a suffering horse or mule is sorrowful too, with their winc- 
ing bodies and their look of horror when a bullet strikes them, and 
their humble silence under the pain (I never heard a wounded animal 
cry out); or, again, when the march is long,and the hills and drifts 
terrible, how they pull and strain, with staring eyes and breaking 
hearts: it is lucky that the men whose duty it is to urge them on can- 
not become foolish at the sight of their agony, otherwise armies would 
get on as poorly as this story. 

The moon rides high above the pickets on the ridge, but it does 
not pierce the belt of mist along the spruit ; and the whole of the biv- 
ouac behind lies in a deep black shadow cast by the bluffs, all except 
the solitary gabie of the ruined farm, which stands up in the cold glare, 
sparkling and flashing like a distant Argand lamp. But up on the ridge 
it is as light as day. One sentry can see the others a few hundred yards 
on either side of him, and the sergeant in charge of each group, as he 
gets up to superintend the reliefs, notices that the sergeants on either 
hand are doing the same. The officer—no sleep for him since his subal- 
tern was killed—climbs up on a high boulder and surveys his whole 
company stretched out over his half-mile of front, the line of motion- 
less sentries, and behind them the shapeless little clumps of yellow 
on the ground, which show where the groups are lying like “jugged” 
partridges upon the ground. He yawns and shivers: it is very cold, 
and he is “fed up,” and the silence is appalling, so, to break it a little, 
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he walks along the line of groups, and has a murmured word with 
each N.C. O. “All right, Jones?” “All right, sir; nothing moving!” 
“Fix bayonets if the moon gets hidden, and don’t let any man sleep 
unless he has a stone in front of him.” “Very good, sir!” 

Silence again, solid silence for two long hours; the whole world 
seems asleep, the veldt is like a vast silver shield in front and behind, 
down below the bluffs like a pall. The officer, who would paint 
well if he had time, looks heavily around, and beholds the subject for 
a great picture. “The peace of God which passeth all understanding!” 
he whispers. “What a title! Would that it were!” Suddenly—crack! 
whizz! from the dead silver level in front, a Mauser shot, and from 
pretty close quarters! Before the groups can grasp their rifles, before 
the sentries can fling themselves to the ground, there is a loud rend- 
ing crash all along the front, and the bullets from five hundred rifles 
lash the ground among the pickets, and scream overhead across the 
valley behind. A few men are hit at once in the ten seconds, before 
they can fall flat behind their stones. The officer drops gasping from 
his boulder, shot through the lung: he chokes with blood, and what 
he means to be a shout of “Form line!” is but a gurgling croak un- 
heard in the babel. A perfect hurricane of fire is sweeping the bluffs: 
it is as if a tropical thunderstorm had suddenly burst over that silent 
ridge, hurling thousands of rattling hailstones on the rocks; and even 
in the bright moonlight the jets of flame from the Boer rifles dance 
and twinkle backwards and forwards close to the ground across a 
long straggling line, like the ranks of gaslights above a theatre when 
the taper is put to them. Pr-r-r-r-t! that outburst was like the tearing 
of a strip of canvas. Crash! a volley like the falling of a thousand 
fire-irons. Pop, pop, pop, pop! a man hammering heavy nails into a 
sheet of tin, and the multitudinous bullets gave back the cadence in 
buzzing angry spits, as if red-hot pokers were being plunged in water. 

The surprise is complete and the confusion great. The sentries 
have disappeared from ‘the front, where they have stood statue-like 
so long in the moonlight: they are flat in the grass, perhaps dead. No 
time now for inquiries as to how the Boers got where they are with- 
out being seen by them—no time for anything but to pull oneself to- 
gether as quickly as possible and hit back. But there is confusion; 
the fire is so terrible that the uneven line of extended groups can 
scarcely keep their eyes open to aim as they glance into that running 
flame ahead. But they fire, nevertheless, ragged volleys and random 
“independent,” shifting uneasily and glancing about. “Where is the 
captain?” Alas! he is lying choking behind his rock, sorely hurt, and 
cursing when he finds himself too weak to crawl along and put his 
men to rights. “Damn!” he groans, “oh, damn! Color-sergeant!” 
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But no one hears: all his men are deaf and blind in the whirlwind, 
firing rapidly and wildly into the veldt, uneasy, out of hand, and be- 
wildered. “Where is the captain? where is the captain? They’re 
closer, ain’t they; no, they’re retirin’; Lord! what’s that?” The storm 
of fire ahead had redoubled as the answer jerked out from the Brit- 
ish lines: it is now one continuous rolling roar; but high above it 
sings a loud clear voice, apparently from the very midst of the pickets, 
“G Company—retire! A Company—retire! Retir-r-r-e!” “Lord! 
what’s that?” Indeed, one may well ask! Again it sounds, “Re- 
tir-r-r-e!” The pickets stir and wriggle: some get up, some are 
struck down with oaths of pain, some lie where they are. ‘“What’s 
that? what’s that?” from every throat. Some of the sergeants, re- 
membering their drill, repeat the command, “Retire.” “No,” yeil 
others; “‘stay where you are, boys!” But “retire” is a difficult word 
to recall: it jumps down the line like a flame along’ a trail of gun- 
powder—no one knows from whom it came, but all hear it. “Retiré, 
retire!” Crash! from the front, crash! crash! crash! terrible volleys 
rip through the air and smash upon the stones. And the pickets 
retire, just in time to spread confusion in the supports struggiing up 
the steep from below. They behold a curious sight. The men of the 
pickets, utterly confused, are falling back one by one, three by three, 
ten by ten, not always by the shortest way, but running sideways, 
sometimes forward again. Some are shooting as hard as their maga- 
zines will let them; some are fixing their bayonets and dropping on 
the knee, as one sees in the old pictures of infantry squares resisting 
cavalry, a posture purely natural to foot-men handling cold steel; 
some are crawling to cover; some are leaping over the stones; nearly 
all are shouting agitated questions, “Who said retire? Are we to re- 
tire?” “Yes; they’re retiring on the left, they’re retiring on the right. 
Where’s the captain ?” One man, apparently in a frenzy, lowers his bay- 
onet, and charges cheering back towards the advancing supports. With 
men like that charging the right way Badajos was won; for that man 
has the madness of fighting upon him and would rush at the cannon’s 
mouth. He is roughly collared by the officer heading a company of 
the supports. “Where are you going, you coward!” “Coward! cow- 
ard!” The man leaps into the strange ranks, and facing round plunges 
upward against the whistling bullets. 

In one corner there is something like an ugly rush back from the 
front: a knot of men have become isolated, and have had enough. An 
officer jumps in front of the stampede, and waving his arms turns it, 
as one turns a runaway horse. “Back you go!” he thunders, and they 
swing round at once around the officer, determined not to lose sight 
of him, for with an officer about, fighting, even death, is all right, 
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though a bewildering, muddied affair without him. Here and there a 
man wanders coolly about with leisurely movements; one or two like 
this have shouldered their rifles, and lounge apparently as unconcern- 
edly as the sentry at the barrack-gate at home. But one could do noth- 
ing with such as these: if you were to shout “Coward!” in their very 
faces they would stare into yours with a look that no one has ever 
yet put onto canvas, nor ever will. They are not cowards,—they 
would laugh at death if their jaws were not so strangely set; but there 
is something wrong with them, and until it has passed one had best 
leave them alone. And so for a few moments the confusion seethes 
and sways on the edge of the bluffs and along their steep faces. The 
whole affair, from the first shot to the arrival of the supports, has not 
occupied ten minutes, though if one could have seen them ail there 
were enough incidents in that time to have given material for a vol- 
ume. 

The supports shove their way through the press, absorbing most 
of the retiring men, and are soon crouching along the deserted out- 
post-line, sending rapid and orderly volleys, like great blows, at the 
hidden Boers. A few of the latter, carrying out bravely and singly 
what had evidently been the plan designed for all, had followed the 
retiring pickets as far as their late sangars, capturing on the way 
those of the prone sentries who had not been killed. Some of these 
gallant Dutchmen attempt to escape: they are shot at once, leaping 
like stricken buck in the moonlight at the tremendous blow of the 
bullet. Others surrender, and a strained grin creeps over the pale 
faces of their late prisoners, the sentries, at this volte-face of fortune 
The firing is now tremendous; the volleys and the streams of inde- 
pendent fire bark and rattle at each other across the three or four 
hundred yards with deafening clamor. Suddenly, again, “B Com- 
pany, retire! retir-r-r-e!” No, my friend, that won’t do again; not 
a Britain stirs, and a regular roar of “Stand fast!” rolls down the 
firing line. Again the clear-voiced Dutchman tries it, “Retire! re- 
tire!” A storm from the Lee-Metfords crashes out in reply, and the 
men whose cheeks are lying against the butts mutter, “Stand fast! 
stand fast!” to themselves as an antidote. For it is a terrible word 
that “retire,” especially to men like our own, trained to obey mechani- 
cally loud-voiced commands. I warrant that if any civilian in London 
were to suddenly run into the center of the square of Wellington 
Barracks when a battalion of Guards has just been set in motion 
by its commanding officer, and to shout “Halt!” at the top of his 
voice, nine-tenths of the men would do so, notwithstanding that they 
had seen the intruder and recognized that the unauthorized com- 


mand had come from him. 
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But now the Boers are thinking of retiring themselves. The 
English volleys are terrible, and are beginning to tell, whereas from 
the ragged shooting at first not one of the faithful had suffered. 
Jan gets a bullet through his brawny chest, and gies like a great 
bear, rumbling and rolling, and calling to God in his tremendous 
bass. Pieter Pienaar gets another; and old Lombard, such are the 
curious chances of battles, receives no less than five in his aged frame, 
and his snow-white beard blushes scarlet in an instant. They crouch 
flatter and flatter, lifting their hot rifles above their heads to fire, 
without looking up to align them. Then one by one they begin to 
fade; the crash and roar dwindles to a rattle, from a rattle to a scat- 
tered crack! crack! from that to a solitary shot or two, and then 
silence falls again on the shimmery silver veldt, for the Brit’sh 
volleys die too, unwillingly, with faint barks heard from far off as 
sections at opposite ends of the long line try just one more. And 
when the last has torn its way through the motionless air, two miles 
of men lie still in the deadly stillness for awhile, thinking of many 
things, and looking on the ground. Down in the bivouac all is 
quiet: the wagons have inspanned and the guns limbered up long 
ago during the tumult, and they are all standing quietly in the shad- 
ows, with the drivers like black marble at the heads of the drowsing 
beasts. Not a sound ahead or behind or on either side: the living 
are as still as the dead, and hardly less pale under the moon. Then 
a lamp twinkles from a far-off picket, an officer asks another for a 
match, a rifle falls with a clang, and the intelligence officer begins 
to question the prisoners. 





CAPTAIN ALDEN PARTRIDGE. 


IN this centennial year of the United States Military Academy it is 
fitting to recall the memory of a man who was most intimately 
associated with the infancy of that institution, and to whom more 
than any other is due the idea of extending the benefits of military 
training to our citizen soldiery. 

Had the advanced and original views of Captain Alden Partridge 
been appreciated in his day, and had he lived to establish them, many 
millions of money and thousands of lives would have been spared 
the government during the great civil contest, and the country would 
not have had to regret its unpreparedness on subsequent occasions 
when threatened with foreign wars. 

Realizing that public sentiment in the United States would never 
tolerate the establishment of an adequate standing army, at least 
not until disastrous experience had compelled more liberal views, 
the aim of Captain Partridge was to utilize the small regular force to 
the best advantage and form a nucleus to which each State in time 
of need could contribute its quota of trained officers and men. Mak- 
ing the most of the unsatisfactory militia system, then the chief means 
of national defense, he proposed that the officers of the regular 
army should be its instructors, supervising in each State the forma- 
tion of camps for instruction and drill at convenient periods in each 
year. 

West Point was to be the fountain-head of military science; 
its graduates were.to give lectures and practical instruction to the 
militia, have general charge of all military matters and officer the 
regular army. Thus a uniform system would be established whereby, 
‘in the event of war, State and regular troops could be combined with 
ease and advantage. Furthermore, he comprehended the necessity 
of cultivating a military spirit in a people whose thoughts and occu- 
pations at that time were little calculated to favor martial pursuits. 
He was the first to suggest that military training might be added to 
the usual instruction in schools, to the physical and intellectual ad- 
vantage of the pupils. To this end he proposed that each State 
should establish a school wherein literary, military and scientific 
education should be pursued and military discipline form a distinctive 
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feature. This idea is familiar enough to the country now, as hun- 
dreds of private schools, more or less of this character, have grown 
up since the Civil War, and Virginia and South Carolina had for 
many years prior to that time supported such institutions. Before 
and since the Mexican War a few such schools furnished the army 
with officers whose abilities have won high distinction as volunteers 
and permanent recognition as regulars. Captain Partridge believed 
that these schools fostered by the States should be entitled to a certain 
number of yearly appointments to the regular army, the scholars 
best adapted being selected after passing rigid examinations, thus 
an inducement would be offered for the development of a knowledge 
of the military profession, and the jealousies between regulars and 
non-regulars in a great measure overcome. 

The South was quick to seize this idea, and the military schools 
of South Carolina, Virginia and other States are justly proud of the 
records of their cadets. Up to the time of the Civil War, there was 
only one such institution in the North and this was founded without 
State aid by Captain Partridge in 1819, at Norwich, Vermont. It 
was first called the “American Literary, Scientific and Military 
Academy”; afterwards known as Norwich University, and it. still 
exists at Northfield, Vermont. Over 500 of the pupils of this 
institution are borne upon the Roll of Honor as having taken part 
in the Civil War, and among those who reached high distinction ia 
army and navy are the names of Generals Grenville Dodge, W. W. 
H. Davis, Greenfield Ransom, Burton, Milroy, Lander, Wessells, 
Seymour, Hagner; and Admirals Dewey, Paulding, Boggs and Car- 
penter. These men gained their first ideas of military life from the 
teachings and traditions of Captain Partridge. Few men ever im- 
pressed themselves more strongly upon the minds and characters 
of their pupils or enjoyed to a greater degree their love and respect. 

The above is the merest sketch of Captain Partridge’s purpose 
to which he devoted his rare abilities as an educator until his death. 
It was no visionary scheme of a military Utopia, such as General 
Charles Lee devised and advocated, but a practical p!an of making 
the citizen-soldier the bulwark of the Republic. It was thoroughly 
democratic and consistent with our institutions, and if adopted would 
have insured the military training of a large portion of the men 
who in three wars have formed the great bulk of the army. 

Like most prophets and reformers Alden Partridge was much 
ahead of his time, but the citizen-soldier of to-day owes him a debt 
of gratitude that neither monuments nor eulogies can repay. Were 
he now living he would see many of his ideas bearing fruit:—The © 
relations between National and State troops have been greatly im- 
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proved, army officers are detailed in schools and colleges, and a 
military system has been introduced to some extent in several of 
the most conservative of colleges. 

Such were Captain Partridge’s contributions to the country at 
large; to West Point in particular, it may be said, if he were not 
“the founder,” he at least was a strong pillar of that academy in 
the early days of its struggles. 

' Born in that beautiful region of Vermont bordering on the banks 
of the Connecticut River, in the village of Norwich, in 1785, Alden 
Partridge was by birth and training a type of the best American stand- 
ard of manhood. His father was a soldier of the Revolution and a 
farmer of comfortable means. Young Alden’s education was on the 
farm in summer and in the little red school-house in winter. The 
activity of his mind in reading and study early marked him for that 
goal of the favorite son in a New England family,—a college edu- 
cation. He entered Dartmouth College in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
and pursued the course until the junior year when he was appointed 
an artillery cadet in the engineering school at West Point, (1805). 
He took a high stand in scholarship there and his marked abilities 
in mathematics secured him a commission as first lieutenant of engi- 
neers in 1806. He successively occupied the positions of assistant 
instructor of mathematics, principal instructor in the same branch, 
captain of engineers and professor of engineering at West Point 
school with the rank and emoluments of a major. While in the latter 
position he was actually superintendent for the period of two years; 
although nominally the head of the institution, was the chief of en- 
gineers whose duties were in Washington. 

In 1818 he was succeeded by Major Sylvanus Thayer, who had 
returned from an inspection of the military schools in Europe. It 
was a singular coincidence that both Major Thayer and Captain 
Partridge were country bred, New England boys, and-each had 
attended Dartmouth College before entering the army. 

Captain Partridge was a man of great force of character, and 
marked ability. His will was strong and his views original and 
advanced. His habits were Spartanlike, disregarding the mere trap- 
pings of his profession, and discouraging all tendencies to effeminacy. 
His discipiine was stern, and while superintendent he lived in a 
little barrack called the round-house with the simplest accommoda- 
tions and only a soldier and his wife for attendants. On one occasion 
he wrote an order to a professor whose pretty daughters tempted 
the cadets to visit them out of hours, that he must either send the 
ladies from the post or stop the visiting. 

He met with opposition from his assistants in various matters 
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and a long controversy ensued. During a temporary absence of 
Captain Partridge, Major Thayer arrived at West Point and assumed 
command. It is said that he forcibly took possession of quarters 
and papers without waiting for the formality of relief. When Captain 
Partridge returned he was enthusiastically met by a body of cadets 
at the landing who almost created mutiny in their resentment of such 
treatment. A court-martial resulted, of which General Scott was 
president, and the finding not being satisfactory to Captain Partridge, 
he resigned from the army and determined to carry out his ideas 
of military education in his own way. 

Returning to his native place he established there the A. L. S. M. 
Academy, (1819). The buildings and other facilities, provided by 
the great energy of Captain Partridge, were excellent and probably 
equal to those at West Point at that time. The academy flourished 
and numbered several hundred youths from all parts of the country 
in the first five years of its existence. During his life-time Captain 
Partridge founded several other academies in different States:—At 
Middletown, Conn., Pembroke, N. H., Portsmouth, Va., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Brandywine, Del., and he was president of Jefferson College, 
Miss. His whole life was devoted to educational and military matters. 
He was principal of the exploring survey of the N. E. boundary of the 
United States under the treaty of Ghent, and surveyor general of the 
State of Vermont; also several times a member of the legislature 
of that State. 

He was a great traveler, especially on foot, and visited all parts 
of the country with his cadets, who camped on the march; measured 
mountain heights and made military reconnoissances. He delivered 
lectures on military and historical subjects before societies and col- 
leges, and his vivid portrayal of great events made him very popular 
and instructive in this field. 

Marching at the head of his battalion, his spare, wiry figure, a lit- 
tle above middle height, was a familiar sight in the streets of many 
New England towns seventy years ago. He wore a single-breasted, 
blue uniform coat, and trousers, and a black beaver hat. His coun- 
tenance was grave but kindly, with gray hair and whiskers of the old- 
fashioned military cut. In the rigor of winter his only extra garment 
was a long military cloak,—he was a man of heroic mould,—one of 
Plutarch’s men. In the words of one of his old pupils, General W. 
W. H. Davis, whose letter is before me:—“He was the noblest 
Roman of them all, and from him I learned many of my best lessons. 
The modern world is not overstocked with such men.” He died in 
Norwich, Vermont, 1854. 

It would be unfitting to close this memoir, imperfect as it is, with- 
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out some mention of the charity and benevolence of its noble subject. 
Many were his benefactions; his right hand knew not the doings of 
his left, but every year his academy contained several youths who 
received their education from his bounty and whose after careers 
were provided for by him. The love and reverence of these men 
and of their children is the only reward he ever received. In ref- 
erence to his benefactor one of them writes :—“It is not enough to say 
that I found a friend in Captain Partridge. He was to me a father. 
He spared no expense during the nine years that I lived with him 
that could conduce to my comfort or promote my future. welfare, and 1 
consider that I am indebted to him for my present position, as it 
was his influence that obtained for me my midshipman’s appoint- 
ment.” 

Orators and writers have paid tribute in glowing words to the 
memories and glories of West Point during the centennial anniver- 
sary, and the pride of every American must rejoice in the galaxy 
of names chosen from the multitude of her graduates and teachers 
for special mention and praise. So ample and imposing is her honor 
roll that to discriminate on such an occasion could have been no 
easy task, but not the least among the forgotten worthies is the name 
of Alden Partridge. 

G. P. CoLvocorEssEs, 
Commander, U. S. N. 
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A TANGLED WEB. 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Marcu came and went. The army went and came. The President 
took the bit in his teeth and ordered McClellan to move. 
McClellan moved as far as Fairfax and back to Alexandria. 
Some few of his people went forward as far as did McDowell the 
previous summer and stayed about as long, the enemy obligingly 
falling back to the line of the Rapidan, and politely inviting McClellan 
to come that way or any other he might select and be sure of a 
warm reception. The Army of the Potomac took a ride on the 
river from which it took its name, landed at the lower end of the 
storied Peninsula, and felt its way out to Yorktown, where it spent 
some weeks practicing’ siege operations, losing some men and much 
time, trying to manceuver, among others, one J. B. Magruder out 
of his trenches. An old friend of Wallis was Magruder and a 
famous entertainer in his day—so good that even now higher 
powers at Richmond thought it needless to supplant him and only 
moderately to reinforce. His old battery of the First Artillery was 
there before him (its gallant captain, his successor, being behind 
him much of the previous Fall at Libby, a result of wounds received 
at First Bull Run), but the mess silver was still at regimental head- 
quarters, whither Magruder could not go, and in that silver had he 
‘long had almost parental interest. It was pleasant, however, to see, 
even at a distance, the familiar old guidon. It was pleasant to realize 
that even in hostile array, there were so many old boon companions 
in the blue ranks investing him. It was charming to surround 
himself with the fortifications first thrown up by Lord Cornwallis, 
and with something of the state that ever hedged that accomplished 
officer and genial gentleman. It was delightful to receive through 
the lines facetious greetings from his erstwhile companions in arms, 
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and, in the contemplation of certain visiting cards bearing old familiar 
names, to permit grim-visaged War to smooth his wrinkled front. 
It did no great harm to the cause of either side at the front, at least, 
and the mention of it did so stir up Stanton at the rear. It tickled 
Magruder to hear that Stanton waxed wrathful over the accounts 
that began to reach him instead of those he had hoped for,—to the 
effect that McClellan had carried the lines by assault. It amused 
Major Wallis not a little that he should on two or three occasions 
find himself within saluting distance, almost, of officers high on the 
roster of the Confederate service as well as on that of his personal 
friends, and on the two or three other occasions when a flag of truce 
passed between the lines it happened that Wallis was on hand to 
hear everything that took place. It was even said that, without 
the medium of the flag of truce, or of the signal corps, communica- 
tion had been held with the enemy, mainly at night, and of this 
no man knew more than did Harold Wallis, who was forever riding’ 
about from camp to camp. A staff officer was he now, no longer 
on duty with the “Silver Spoons,” and, being no longer under the 
spur of the Secretary or his chosen coterie at Washington, there 
was nobody who cared to cross purposes with a man so manifestly 
favored as was this envied and gifted major. 

It had been thoroughly understood at the Department that Wallis 
was to be subjected to the humiliation of serving as second in 
command to honest old Mullins,—kept on duty in a subordinate capa- 
city with the officers and men he had practically “formed,” if not 
made, and compelled to feel that he was being punished for his 
sins. There were men about Washington to whom he might have 
been sent for discipline—old campaigners who would have rejoiced 
in giving it. Indeed, it had been planned that the “Spoons” should 
be attached to a brigade of regulars where Wallis could be made to 
do duty and toe the mark according to the views and wishes of 
men of the Stanton type. But, so far from showing the least chagrin 
or concern, Wallis had apparently accepted the changed conditions 
with the utmost complaisance. He fairly overwhelmed Mullins with 
cordiality on all social occasions and with demonstrations of respect 
and esteem when on duty. He responded with apparent alacrity to 
every requirement or order. He took Mullins into his confidence, 
as it were, and told him of the innumerable wheels within wheels 
cf diplomatic society at the capital; consulted him as to invitations 
to dine here, to dance there, to drive with this or that fair one, giving 
the veteran to understand he was embarrassed at times in choosing 
between them because of the atmosphere of disloyalty, if not treason, 
that permeated the social sphere about them. He whispered little 
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“pointers” as to prominent matrons in the court circle, all to the end 
that the delighted elder declared “the major was a divil of a fellow, 
and by no means the stuck-up snob so many people made him out 
to be.” In a week Wallis had him as plastic as putty, and was com- 
ing and going with almost as much freedom as when himself in com- 
mand. In ten days he was practically again in command of the 
regiment, for he could most adroitly steer Mullins into almost any 
plan of action by convincing that rotund patriot that the project was 
of his, the senior’s, own devising. Then, however, when the War 
Department would have interposed and had’ somebody warn Mullins 
of the actual state of affairs, McClellan made his start for the 
Peninsula and conceived it necessary to have another staff officer,— 
one to shine at headquarters and properly impress his foreign volun- 
teer aides, the Prince de Joinville and his nephews of the House 
of Orleans, as well as one or two gentlemen from other sections of 
Europe, studying the art of war as practiced in the United States 
of America. Wallis spoke French fluently if not well, and French 
was the court language of Christendom. The Secretary, it was re- 
ported, swore volubly when told of McClellan’s choice, but the law 
endorsed it, and with well simulated sorrow Wallis bade adieu to Mul- 
lins and the —teenth; predicted their speedy meeting again on the 
Peninsula, and left them for the flotilla before Stanton could find 
means to overthrow the plan. Wallis was there at McClellan’s 
headquarters, blithe, full of chat and spirits, ready for anything day 
or night as they lay in front of Yorktown. He was much given 
to studying guards and pickets,—much interested in outpost duty— 
a most accomplished, if somewhat patronizing, instructor of the 
volunteer regiments of which the army was mainly composed, for, 
except a detachment or two for provost guard, the regular infantry 
that later made up Sykes’s Division were not sent to McClellan until 
toward summer. In fine, Wallis made his mark in the April camps 
of the lower Peninsula almost as indelibly as he had upon the Silver 
, spoons at Washington, and there were statesmen from the North 
visiting their home regiments and being received with much empresse- 
ment at certain headquarters messes, who went home quite full of 
the idea of urging their respective governors to tender a regiment to 
Major Wallis, and were quite as much surprised at the summary 
refusal of the War Department to permit the major to be so em- 
ployed. 

One soft May evening there was a late gathering about the 
headquarters tent of a famous division commander, a prime favorite 
with the commanding general, who, while himself a prime favorite 
with most officers and men, was still chary in his own selection of 
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friends and counselors. There had been a heavy cannonade from 
the Confederate lines earlier in the evening. It was.a dark night, 
too, as many remembered later, for the waning moon was obscured 
by heavy clouds. A moist wind was sweeping up from the south- 
east, yet campfires were at a discount because they attracted gnats 
and mosquitoes. Officers having occasion to make the rounds took 
lanterns, as a rule, and when Wallis came riding in from the front 
and, throwing the reins to his orderly as he dismounted, joined the 
circle seated in the dim rays of a swinging lamp, some one ventured 
to remark that it was taking chances to be prowling about in such 
pitchy darkness so near the enemy’s lines.” “You look sharp, Wallis,”’ 
continued the speaker,—‘“first thing you know we'll hear of your 
dining with Magruder.” 

Even in that faint and uncertain light there was no mistaking 
the sudden start with which Wallis turned. His eyes fairly glittered 
as they fastened on the offending officer. There was a moment of 
awkward silence,—just a second or two,—yet even then there were 
men who marveled at the quickness with which Wallis recovered him- 
self, and at the almost insolent nonchalance of the reply: 

“No such luck, I fancy. Prince John has a better table than 
de Joinville and can lisp a better story. I’d like it, of all things, for 
a change.” Then the airy manner vanished on the instant as he 
turned, all soldier now, to the handsome, bearded division commander. 
“General, may I speak with you a moment?” 

And rising, the general led the way within the tent. The broad 
white flaps dropped behind them and another silence, awkward 
almost as the first, fell on the seated circle. One officer, a young 
aide-de-camp, who had been an attentive listener, arose and started 
away. Another hailed him,—he who had so recently accosted Wallis 
—“What’s your hurry, Barclay? I'll go with you.” 

But Barclay gave no heed. Swiftly he was striding away toward 
the dim lights of some neighboring tents. Every man in the party 
had heard in some way that there was a feud between the dashing 
major and this young New Yorker, now serving at headquarters 
of the Fourth Corps. Some few had heard of the affair at Camp 
Cameron the previous summer. One of them, he who hailed, was 
himself a New Yorker, a man of the old Seventh, a friend of the 
Rutherfords and, as Barclay had almost palpably ignored him, he 
spoke his next words in apparent pique. 

“Don’t want to have to meet Wallis, I suppose, yet they used to 
be thick as thieves! What made Wallis turn on me so pointedly 
I’d like to know? I’ve said nothing to rile him.” 

The question was hardly asked in hope of answer. It was pro- 
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pounded rather through the necessity of utterance than with the 
expectation even of a hearer. At more than one campfire had the 
story been whispered that on more than one occasion the pickets 
declared Major Wallis had passed beyond the lines at night, alone 
and unattended, carrying no lantern and remaining out at the front 
sometimes more than an hour. At more than one mess was it known 
that Eugene Wallis, after changing his coat, had risen to a captain’s 
commission in the Confederate service, and had been on duty in and 
about Richmond during the winter. These two stories made a com- 
bination Wallis the elder might well have looked upon with anxiety 
had he been a man regardful of public comment. One officer there 
was, riding with the chief of the little cavalry brigade, who had 
thought enough of Wallis to tell him bluntly of the tales in circula- 
tion, and was either hurt or angered by the gay disdain with which 
his well-meant warning had been received. At all events he no more 
favored the dashing soldier with his counsel. One general there 
was, not of the McClellan coterie, who had known the Wallis fam- 
ily many a year, had loved the father and was near him when he 
fell in Mexico, and now would gladly have stood between the son 
and scandal, but, ever since the early winter, when the veteran 
officer had sought for old times’ sake to warn the younger, a 
gulf had begun to grow between them. Wallis had treated his remon- 
strance as cavalierly as he later had the warnings of his trooper 
friend, and now, there was one corps headquarters which he never 
visited save when sent on duty. But that, said those who noted it, 
might be due to Barclay’s presence there, for he and Barclay passed 
each other now without recognition of any kind. And, on this moist 
May evening, of the dozen officers gathered about the tents of the 
division staff, probably not one had failed to note how sharply Wallis 
turned on the unwitting disturber of his equanimity, and then how 
suddenly Barclay had turned away. 

It was a trait of Wallis’s when his personal affairs. were trenched 
upon, even in thoughtless speech, to make the offender feel the sting 
of his displeasure, generally by exaggerated hauteur of manner, 
coupled with some icy sarcasm. To-night, however, he had quit the 
field content, apparently, to get away without having to encounter 
further question or comment. “Riled” he might have been. Startled 
he certainly was, but sharply though he had turned, sharply he had not 
spoken. Something seemed to warn him in the nick of time that it 
were best to stir no rancor, but even to pass the matter over as too 
trivial for further remark. Not so, however, did the others regard 
it, for in the silence that followed that one comment on Barclay’s 
withdrawal, men looked at each other and then at the tent within 
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whose walls the general and his visitor were now in low-toned con- 
versation. There was not one that did not see in Wallis’s manner 
something that lent confirmation to the story floating about the camp, 
and Barclay had gone rather than see or hear more of it. 

That night, somewhere about twelve, the field officer-of-the-day 
in passing the front of the Vermont Brigade was accosted by a 
young lieutenant, commanding the support of certain pickets along 
the Warwick. “Major,” said he, “my sentries out near the creek 
report a great deal of stir and movement among the rebs. Lights 
have been flitting about over there toward Southall’s Landing. We 
reported it to Major Wallis, who was out here half an hour ago, but 
he said it meant nothing. He went out and looked and listened.” 

“Where is he now?” asked the division officer, with evident in- 
terest. 

“Gone over to the right, I suppose, sir. At least he didn’t return 
this way.” 

The officer stood in silence a moment and in deep thought. He 
was one of those many soldiers that came the first few months of 
the war, high in rank among the earlier regiments from the New 
England and Middle States, men of reading, knowledge and pro- 
fessional standing, imbued with lofty patriotism and deep sense oi 
duty, lacking almost everything in the way of experience in matters 
military, but gifted with the reasoning powers and general education 
that speedily set them on a plane with those possessing all that 
constant touch and contact with the regulars could possibly furnish, 
but had studied little else. To such as these Major Wallis had beem 
an object lesson all the days he rode in command of the newly raised 
—teenth. They watched him on drill and parade with eyes that 
envied not a little the ease and grace, the power and swing of his 
command, then went back to their tactics and read, memorized and 
compared to the end that they found themselves constantly bene- 
fited by the lesson and speedily able to drill and handle their own 
battalions with far more skill and celerity than would otherwise have 
been possible. To such men as this New England major, learned in 
the law and steadied and strengthened by Harvard schooling, Wallis 
was a soldier who gave promise of great result. They looked upon 
him, for the first few months, with infinite admiration and respect, 
and were slow to confess to themselves and loath to admit to others 
that, as they speedily broadened in the field of martial experience, he 
as surely narrowed in their esteem. It was not good in the eyes of 
men so loyal to the flag, so fervently alive to the national peril and 
need that this mould of military form, the observed of so many ob- 
servers, should seem to hold so lightly men and methods that were 
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the necessity of the hour, and deserving, so they thought, the most 
zealous and conscientious support of all loyal soldiers. It shocked 
ihem,—there is no lighter word for it,—that Wallis should so often 
speak contemptuously of the new war secretary and so often refer 
in terms almost disdainful of their great executive and commander- 
in-chief. It startled them to hear this brilliant staff officer, and 
therefore, possibly, ex officio exponent of the views of the command- 
ing general, so frequently sneer at the plans, and so flippantly dispose 
of the members of the President’s official household. And it rankled 
in the breasts of many of their number that Wallis should so often 
speak in terms of boundless admiration for men prominent in the 
Southern service and so seldom find words of confidence or respect 
for those that wore the blue. Add to all this the incessant buzz and 
talk about his disregard of the observance of ordinary pre- 
cautions; his constant goings to and fro at the far front; his non- 
chalant treatment of officers and sentries along the picket line, who, 
in the performance of their duties, sought to curb or at least to warn 
him; his excursions and long absences after dark, and the soldier 
reader can see at a glance that Harold Wallis had more than under- 
mined his own repute, for stories such as these are most destructive. 
It nettles men to have their cautions or commands ignored, and 
among these “thinking bayonets” of the volunteers were dozens wiio 
had seen and talked with the major along the front, and of him not 
too guardedly at the campfires later, and this particular field officer- 
of-the-day of the Fourth Corps was thinking of all this as he re- 
mounted after listening to the report of the officer of the picket and 
thinking, too, of the events‘*of the earlier evening. That cannonade 
had been of unusual vehemence for two or three hours—the Southern 
guns from Yorktown clear over to Southall’s on the Warwick, open- 
ing furiously on the Union lines, and keeping up their fire with lively 
interest long after the sun went down. Some officers held it to be the 
prelude to a sortie, and there were division commanders who thought 
it wise to hold their men in ranks, and to double their advance posts. 
One or two had gone so far as to acquaint McClellan with their 
theories, and were rewarded by the placid and imperturbable smile 
which that courteous commander had ever in reserve for those 
whose views were at variance with his own. Whether sortie or not, 
the cannonade portended something, however, said men like Keyes and 
old “Bull” Sumner. McClellan had not taken the War Department 
into his confidence during the long months of weary waiting, and, 
when it came to naming corps commanders in the spring, there may 
have been retaliation. At least, more than one was not of McClellan’s 
choosing, and he little liked it that any of their number should say 
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Magruder or his fellows meant a move of any kind when he would 
will it otherwise. 

Yet here was confirmation of the. views expressed by generals 
not of the court circle. Something certainly was astir beyond the 
Warwick, and it had been reported to one of the headquarters staff, 
had it?—and he said there was nothing in it, did he? and was still 
somewhere out there to the right front, was he? H’m—Major Hol- 
man stroked his beard, left his horse with the support and, taking 
his bearings from the sergeant of the nearest picket, the stars being 
obscured, felt his way out to the Warwick front for further observa- 
tion on his own account. 

Only toward the center and right of the Fourth Corps had there 
been comparatively close touch with the Confederate pickets. The 
center and left were covered by the swampy banks-of the lower War- 
wick, and no reports of consequence came this night from the out- 
lying sentries there. It was over in front of Southall’s, and along 
the road to Lee’s Mills the flitting lights had been seen, the sounds 
of movement noted, and somewhere toward one o’clock Major Hol- 
man, crouching with a corporal and sentry at the side of a muddy 
lane, and straining their ears to catch the sounds still coming at inter- 
vals from the farther side of the stream, were joined by another offi- 


cer crouching through the darkness from the rearward line. In muf- 
fled whisper he gave his name, Lieutenant Barclay, and accosted 
Major Holman: 

“They told me you were out here somewhere, and the general 
was anxious to hear further, so I came on in search of you. Any- 


thing new ?” 

As if in answer, somewhere ahead in the dim vista of the narrow 
roadway, there sounded the shrill, impatient neigh of a horse. 

“Odd,” muttered Holman. “I should think those fellows knew 
enough not to ride so close to us. That horse can’t be a hundred 
yards away.” 

“Tt isn’t those fellows, sir,’ answered the corporal, with quiet 
decision. “That’s one of our own—Major Wallis.” 

“You don’t mean you permitted him to go out, mounted, in front 
of the line!” exclaimed Major Holman, angered and excited at once. 

“Permitted nothing of the sort, sir,” was the answer prompt and 
soldierly. ‘‘He must have passed out somewhere else. He was out- 
side and rode in from the outside half an hour ago; said there was 
a tree there from which he could hear everything going on across 
the bridge. I had no order to make him come inside.” 

“I feel that J have some authority in the premises, however,” 
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spoke the major, in low yet excited undertone. “If he can be safe 
out there so can we. Shall we try it, Mr. Barclay?” 

And without verbal answer, Barclay rose at once and followed. 
Fifteen, twenty yards they groped through, the darkness, and finally 
reached the little clump of bushes near the roadside. Noiseless and 
wary, speaking no word, they crouched here and listened. For a 
moment only an cccasional stir of leaf or stamp of hoof rewarded 
their patience. Then again began that shrill, impatient neigh, close 
at hand; then followed the sound of a sharp blow, a low-toned, angry 
“Shut up, you fool!” half drowned in the instant sputter of iron- 
shod feet, as the animal started at the blow. Then deeper, quieter 
tones—reproach and sympathy intermingled. 

“Steady, old fellow! Steady, boy!” Then “How can you be such 
a brute, Eugene? .If your horse won’t stand away from his mates 
you shouldn’t bring. him.” And Holman felt that Barclay’s hand, 
landing at that instant on his arm, was trembling violently. It was 
the voice of Major Wallis beyond shadow of a doubt. 

“Are you armed?” whispered Holman. 

“Revolver,” answered Barclay. 

“We must get that fellow with him. Better shed our swords 
here.” 

Silently Barclay strove to unfasten the slings, but his fingers 
twitched unaccountably. Impatient, therefore, he drew off belt 
and all and laid them on the sod, as Holman had done with his. The 
clumsy weapon of that day would indeed only have been in the way 
in the darkness. The low murmur of voices still continued, one voice 
querulous, protesting, complaining, the other deep and commanding, 
yet at times almost pleading. “Come on,” whispered Holman, and 
together the two went creeping forward, only to step, one of them, 
on some dry, fallen branch that snapped short under the heavily 
booted foot and gave instant alarm. Sharp and sudden, but still 
low, came the soldier challenge. “Halt! Who are you?” empha- 
sized by the click of a lock. 

“Field officer-of-the-day! Halt you and him with you! Surren- 
der!’ came the vehement answer in Holman’s firm tones. 

“Oh—ah!” and then an airy laugh. “Is that you, major? We're 
out on the same errand, I fancy. They’ve been doing some ‘hauling 
to and fro, apparently. Guns I should judge—” 

“Major Wallis,” burst in Holman, insistent and determined, 
“there was some one with you. Where is he?” for in the dim light 
no other form was distinguishable. Nor was there sound of retreat- 
: ing footfall. 

“Did you hear them, too? 
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we might have nabbed them! Two of them, I think, ah, if not 
indeed more—a Confederate patrol, probably, that I ran across here 
in the woods, and had some difficulty in—ah—in persuading them 
that I was not one of their own people. You can imagine how—ah— 
relieved I was to hear your footsteps.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


At two o'clock on the moist and misty morning of the fourth of 
May all about McClellan’s field headquarters in front of Yorktown, 
with the exception of the guard and one staff officer, seemed wrapped 
in peaceful repose. Major Wallis, returned to his tent, had not even 
stirred up his negro servant to pull off his wet riding boots. Major 
Holman, on the other hand, at a distant point of the line, had stirred 
up half a dozen officers in the Fourth Corps, and gone again to the 
front, convinced that matters in the neighborhood of Lee’s Mills 
would bear looking into. z 

To begin with, while he had stood for the moment, parleying with 
Wallis in front of the picket line, Barclay had made a dash forward 
in pursuit of a figure only dimly seen apparently stealing across the 
road some dozen yards away. In the thick darkness, however, he had 
missed his man. But the fact that one and only one was then seen, 
coupled with the further fact that a horse was’ heard trotting off 
through the trees and-then galloping toward the Warwick, threw 
grave doubt on Wallis’s tale of the patrol. Furthermore, Barclay 
had heard both voices and the mention of the name Eugene—things 
he had no time to explain to Holman then when that officer insisted 
on escorting Major Wallis back to the line, but that had determined 
him not to abandon the search. He was still there when Holman left 
with Wallis in practically enforced escort, but he was gone, and no 
man within the Union lines could say how or whither, when, ten 
minutes later, Holman again reached the spot, bringing with him a 
sergeant and a squad of Green Mountain boys. They searched; they 
whistled low; they called in cautious tone; they even advanced the 
sentry line as much as a hundred yards, and, having passed the point 
where the interview had taken place, dared to light lanterns and scout 
the road and the scattered timber, and all without rousing a shot 
from the usually over-ready riflemen along the stream. The early 
dawn brought to Holman the unwelcome conviction that his young 
comrade had been spirited away, and that after all there must have 
been a patrol. The later dawn, the rosy light that tells of the speedy 
coming of the sun, told even more, that the muffled sounds of stir and 
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movement in the Southern lines across the Warwick had indeed 
meant something more than’ shifting guns. All that was left of 
Johnny Reb was a brace of scarecrow, dummy sentries, in tattered 
gray in front of the mills. Magruder and his accomplished fellow 
soldiers, Longstreet and D. H. Hill, had been skillfully withdrawn 
by their commander, Joe Johnston, and were now in leisurely retreat 
toward Richmond. ; 

And not for a moment, would it seem, had the movement, though 
begun early the night of the third, been credited- or suspected in 
McClellan’s charmed circle at headquarters. The news came like a 
shock, but found the chieftain calm and placid as before. Not until 
noon was a column ready to start in pursuit. Settled down for siege 
operations as was the army, even the cavalry could not set forth with- 
out something to eat; but when they finally started, Harold Wallis 
went with them. He had been riding about in a fume of energy and 
eagerness since the coming of the news soon after sunrise. He knew 
something of the country, was the explanation—more of it, at least, 
than did any other officer of the staff, for he had spent much time 
at Richmond and at Fortress Monroe years before, and had been the 
guest of old-time families along the York when snipe and canvas- 
back, respectively, were ripe for shooting. He, at least, had shown 
unwonted excitement at the tidings; had indeed seemed for a moment 
almost dazed ; for, only the evening before when more than one officer 
of rank had come in to speak of the significant sounds along the 
front, Wallis had been heard to pooh-pooh the idea of a possible 
evacuation of the rebel works. “Joe Johnston wouldn’t think of such 
a thing,” said he, “so long as we can only attack in front.” Yet 
morning came to prove Joe Johnston gone and Wallis a much mis- 
taken man—a much disgusted and disturbed man, too, unless all 
signs failed, for never had the debonair major been known to show 
such haste and discomposure. He seemed to dread the possibility of 
being questioned. He seemed consumed with eagerness to get away, 
and, in all the scurry and excitement that prevailed along the Union 
lines, only scant attention was given the story that Lieutenant Bar- 
clay of the Fourth Corps had been captured after midnight, and there 
was no time until some days later to investigate the strange report 
of Major Holman, late field officér-of-the-day. 

Holman, of course, had gone with his division,—one of the two 
started soon after noon. Hooker, from the Third Corps, pushing out 
on the right, skirting the abandoned works at Yorktown, while 
“Baldy” Smith, of the Fourth Corps, filed into the road where Wallis 
had had more than one scout on his own account, and strode away 
through the gathering storm, en route for Williamsburg by way of 
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the Mills. Even in the eagerness of pursuit, some men would stray 
and go to exploring the vacated camp grounds of their recent en- 
tertainers, and some of these unhallowed spirits came upon curious 
‘mementos of Magruder’s occupation of a comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned Virginia homestead, not so very far from the Skiff’s Creek 
Road. Champagne bottles were there in profusion, and the disjecta 
membra of not long finishéd feasts. And while the general movement 
of the rebs had been leisurely and composed, there were indications 
of unseemly haste about Prince John’s premises—indications later 
explained by the fact that he had been called upon to head the pro- 
cession toward the interior, leaving to young Jeb Stuart, with his 
Virginia Horse, the duty of covering the extreme rear. In point 
of fact, Prince John must have quit in something of a hurry, said 
officers who glanced over the mementos picked up by the men, for 
some of these were of such a character that, when they were shown 
to the general commanding the last brigade in column to cross the 
Warwick by the lower road, he gave vent to an expletive that startled 
every man of his staff. 

It was late in the afternoon when the cavalry caught up with the 
Confederate rear guard, well out in front of -Williamsburg. The 
latter had some six hours’.start, but waited and wanted to be caught 
and wondered when they reached the Half-Way House why Stone- 
man’s troopers were not in sight, and what all this placid indifference 
to their coming or going could possibly mean. If this was a speci- 
men of Yankee curiosity, there was nothing harmful in it. If, on 
the other hand, it was all meant as indicative of contemptuous dis- 
dain, then was it indeed offensive, and something should be done 
forthwith to show McClellan the Southern cavalier was not a fellow 
to be trifled with, so Stuart’s men deployed, and when, through the 
lowering rain clouds, the dripping ponchos of the regulars began to 
show down the muddy road, saluted the coming force with a crackle 
of carbines that brought the skirmishers’ front into line at swift trot, 
and so, despite the inclemency of the weather, the May day picnic 
began in all its jollity. 

3ut meanwhile the imperturbable head of the army was leisurely, 
after his fashion, proceeding to make himself comfortable in York- 
town. After investing a position something like a month, spending 
lots of money for siege trains, mortar batteries and big guns; em- 
ploying engineers in planning trench approaches, parallels, platforms 
and the like, and many men in making sap rollers, fascines and 
gabions by the acre, it did seem to him disappointing on the part of 
Johnston to permit all this outlay of time, money, field works and war 
material and then, just when Little Mac felt prepared for a big time, 
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and had invited his guests to see the bombardment begin, these un- 
chivalric Southrons should slip quietly away and leave none but 
grinning darkies to receive the strangers within their gates. Field 
officers of the Holman type knew not what to make of this sort 
of a siege, anyhow. In all they had ever read or heard of, the 
doomed city was surrounded by the besiegers,—cut off from sup- 
plies or reinforcements, and compelled, eventually at least, to capitu- 
late with the honors of war. But here this noted organizer and dis- 
tinguished engineer laid siege to a practically straight line, flanked 
by impassable streams and provided with a natural ditch, a line the 
defenders could hold with small force against a big one,—hold as 
long as they cared to or quit when they liked. Yet there was aston- 
ishment and deep chagrin in these well arranged headquarters that 
Johnston should have been so unfeeling as to abandon works as yet 
unfelt. Headquarters moved within the lines of the historic town, 
content with having sent Hooker and Smith to keep the enemy going, 
and, from having felt sure that Johnston would stay to fight along 
the Warwick, headquarters seemed now as sure he wouldn’t stay to 
fight at all, even at Williamsburg, where he had another line of forts. 
So Stoneman, with the cavalry, and Sumner and Heintzelman with 
a division apiece instead of a corps, and conflicting instructions in- 
stead of concert of action, rode out to the west, each of the two 
leaders supposing himself to be in sole charge of the pursuing force 
and both getting boggled up through orders and cross roads alike 
confusing. Smith’s men got into the way of Hooker ; Hooker crossed 
over and took, as a result, the way intended for Smith, and neither, 
as a consequence, was near at hand when needed late that afternoon, 
where good old Uncle Bill Emory, with Dick Rush’s Pennsylvania 
lancers and Jeff. Davis’s former pets of the Fifth regulars, stirred 
up Stuart himself and might then and there have headed off the 
most brilliant and daring career known to cavalry tradition had 
there been some kind of support. Then came a night of wet 
wanderings through mud and tangle, and marchings to and fro till 
after ten, when the battle lines lay down in the woods and woke up 
fronting the bristling works of Williamsburg. 

Sumner by this time was sore-headed, Heintzelman in a pet; 
Hooker, who had started on the right, had got over to the left. 
Smith, who had started on the left, was now over at the right; and 
Couch, Casey and Kearny, who had followed the advance with their 
divisions, were bivouacked along the woodroads within supporting 
distance and without supper. Three corps commanders put their 
heads together in the early morning and tried to put their corps; 
but, only five divisions being on the ground and inextricably mixed 
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at that, division was impossible. In pelting rain, in sticky mud and 
minus plan of any kind except “pitch in,” the battle of Williamsburg 
began soon after the dripping dawn, and lasted here and there until 
the night, Hooker bearing all the onus on the left, Hancock all the 
honors on the right. Through utter lack of concerted action or a 
common head, five fine divisions fought or fumed through much of 
the livelong day, while McClellan, back at Yorktown, was placidly 
supervising the steamboat excursion planned for his friends of 
Franklin’s and Fitz-John Porter’s fine commands, and seemed quite 
surprised when told toward three o’clock that things were more than 
mixed, and that he would better hie him to the front. We had lost 
five guns and twice a thousand men in: fruitless fighting when, at 
five o’clock, staff officers came spurring out to say that victory and 
Little Mac were coming. Whereat, like little men, both volunteer 
and regular, our gallant lads set up their heartiest cheer and 
straightened out their lines to do him proper honor. Three heads 
are better than one, say wiseacres who know nothing of war, and if 
that be so, what blessed mercy it was we had, like Cerberus, the 
tripled cephalus :—with only one we might have lost our all. 

But there were men that day that fought magnificently, and for 
many it was their baptism of fire. Hooker hammered away and got 
hammered for hours at a time, with never a man or musket to help. 
Hancock led his brigade across a narrow dyke, and handled it as 
daintily in battle as ever he did on drill, winning two redoubts and 
nearly all the glory, while among the soldiers conspicuous 
for energy, daring and ceaseless effort, having two horses killed 
under him before the sun was half-way high, and having per- 
sonally led the charge of two battalions faltering for lack of field 
officers of their own, Harold Wallis, the debonair major of the Silver 
Spoons, the brilliant aide-de-camp of the commanding general, the 
gifted entertainer of the House of Orleans—Harold Wallis, more 
than any one man in the six divisions present on the field, had most 
attracted the cheer and admiration of the fighting lines. Harold 
Wallis it was who, splashed with mire from head to foot, was first 
to meet his little chieftain as the latter, late toward evening, reached 
the still smoke-veiled field, and won from the grateful young leader’s 
lips a word or two of praise that went like wildfire through the 
bivouacs that dismal night, and made him the envied and applauded 
of ten thousand stalwart men, not one of whom that would not glad- 
ly have given a hand for half the praise bestowed on him. 

. But the envied man is seldom too secure:—there is no mark so 
sought by calumny. The very fact that Wallis had so distinguished 
himself and had further been so singled out for highest commenda- 
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tion was in itself sufficient to start the stings of those whose deeds 
had been as inconspicuous as their words were now malignant. The 
army went on up the Peninsula, artd so did the story, until the former 
reached the Chickahominy and the latter the Secretary of War, by 
which time both had outgrown the proportions of the early part of 
May. The regulars had come to reinforce the one, the Silver Spoons 
among them, and further tales had speedily been told to reinforce the 
other, nor were they groundless. 

Williamsburg had made a hero of Harold Wallis among the rank 
and file as well as many of their officers. Whatever may have been 
their opinion of him, based on the stories of his venturings beyond 
the line and his communication with the soldiers of the South, no 
man could now say in their presence that he shunned a soldier’s part 
on the field of battle, for braver man they never saw. Even Han- 
cock had not been more superb in leadership. Those who remembered 
all his midnight prowlings would now have it that he was periling 
his life to obtain needed information for his chief. Those who said 
he had means of meeting rebel officers between the lines were told 
he met them as McClellan’s confidential officer to arrange exchange 
of prisoners or other amenities of war. Yet, at the headquarters of 
several brigades and those of at least two divisions and one Corps 
d’Armée it was known that matter of a compromising character had 
actually been found and sent to Washington soon after the advance 
began,—that report concerning it had actually been made before the 
halt at Bottom’s Bridge—that McClellan had actually called on 
Wallis to explain, and there was amaze and incredulity in certain 
quarters when, with the sanction of high authority the report was 
set in circulation that Major Wallis had explained and his explana- 
tion was entirely satisfactory to the commanding general. 

Little wonder is it that after this episode the attitude of Harold 
Wallis to those he knew to be detractors, and to the dozen he believed 
to be, became, if possible, more affably disdainful than ever before. 
He never so much as uttered a word of reproach to Holman, the 
originator of the first official report to his discredit. “Major Hol- 
man,” said he, “was a stranger to my past and to my profession. He 
saw what he could not understand and what to his limited education 
in such matters looked suspicious. He acted from sincere motives 
and supreme ignorance. I have nothing but commiseration for 


” 


him. 
But when a fellow Silver Spoon told Wallis that there were men 


in the cavalry brigades and in the horse and field artillery, as well as 
the Fourth Corps, that were of Holman’s way of thinking, his at- 
titude knew instant change. Barclay had not yet been exchanged, so 
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he could not be responsible. Bernard Hoyt, with his volunteer troop- 
ers, was still scouting in front of Washington, so his avowed and 
open enmity was not the cause of this growing conviction among even 
the professionals of the Army of the Potomac that Little Mac was 
being deceived in his trusted staff officer, and Wallis, affecting utter 
indifference to the calumnies of the envious, as he declared all tales 
at his expense to be, and feigning lazy nonchalance even when there 
were moments when he must have felt the coldness and constraint of 
soldiers honored among their kind, was now praying for another 
Williamsburg to help him stifle scandal by further show of brilliant 
and daring services in action, when there came an episode that set 
all tongues again to wagging and brought matters to a startling 
climax. 

It was the night of the almost awful tropic storm that preceded 
Johnston’s furious attack at Fair Oaks, and in all the crash of 
thunder and the vivid play of sheet lightning, some horses of a field 
battery far to the front stampeded, and in their terror broke away 
westward, straight for the Confederate lines, where they were doubt- 
less made welcome. It so happened that Harold Wallis had been 
riding that part of the front not twenty minutes earlier, and had 
taken temporary refuge at General Casey’s headquarters, when a 
young Confederate officer, stunned and drenched and well-nigh sense- 
less, was borne in on a blanket. The pickets had heard faint cries for 
help, and venturing forward, had found this luckless soldier close to 
the line and alone, evidently knocked down in the tornado-like rush 
of the frantic brutes. While surgeons tenderly examined and aided 
him, some papers fell from the open breast of the gray uniform. A 
major of staff stooped, picked up the little packet, turned it over, 
glanced at the superscription, then, visibly paling; looked straight 
at Wallis, at that moment in low-toned conversation with the veteran 
division commander. The almost deathless stillness that fell on the 
group was broken by his words: 

“Why, Major Wallis, this is addressed to you!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


FISHING LORE, AND SOME OF ITS 
CURIOSITIES. 


Hurrah, hurrah! the west wirid, comes freshening down the bay; 
The rising sails are filling ; give way, my lads, give way ! 

Leave the coward landsman clinging, to the dull earth like a weed ; 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, the breath of heaven shall speed. 


THE fisheries are identified with the earliest mention of commerce, 
and fishermen have numbered in their ranks men who have helped 
by their deeds to make history. The fish, sometimes a dolphin, was 
the earliest Christian emblem. During early persecutions the figure 
of a fish was used to signify Jesus and the Christian faith. It distin- 
guished Christian graves from pagan, and while it was of the deepest 
spiritual significance to the believer, it meant nothing to the un- 
initiated. The fish typified the call of the apostles, “I will make you 
fishers of men.” The fish was also an emblem of baptism. The fish 
was used in India and the East as a sacred symbol. The first Avatara 
of Vishnu was in the form of a fish. The fish has always been asso- 
ciated with myths, legends, and romances. Herodotus states that 
Polycratis was advised to cast into the sea what he most highly prized, 
and sacrificed accordingly an engraved gem of great value. Soon after 
a fish was brought to his table, and in it was the same gem. A curious 
legend is told of the Glasgow arms. A queen having fallen deeply in 
love with a soldier, presented him with a ring given her by her hus- 
band. The king having discovered her illicit attachment, took the 
ring from the soldier while he was asleep and threw it into the sea, 
and then demanded it of the queen. In the utmost alarm she hastened 
to St. Kentigern and made full confession. The saint went to the 
Clyde, and there caught a salmon, in whose mouth was the ring, 
and thus saved the queen’s character. 

The Phoenicians called a fish sidon; hence, according to some, 
Sidon, the most ancient of maritime cities, derived its name from the 
abundance of fishes that inhabited the waters near its site. Tyre, 
which in Scripture story is called the “daughter of Sidon,” was 
founded by Sidonians, and became the great commercial mart of the 
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ancient world. Stuffs dyed with the purple fluid which was extracted 
from a particular kind of shellfish formed one of the most extensive 
branches of its trade and sources of its wealth. The Tyrians, by their 
industry and skill, carried this precious dye, which in value disputed 
with gold itself, to the highest possible degree of perfection. None 
but those of imperial dignity or of vast wealth could wear these pur- 
ple colored stuffs; and Rome, in her days of conquest and power, 
conferred them as the highest honor she could bestow upon such 
of her emperors, consuls, and warriors as she decreed a triumph. 
Specimens of the purple fish have been found occasionally, in modern 
times, on the shores of France and Britain; but the Tyrian dye, as a 
branch of the arts, is now lost. Tyre herself has met the doom pro- 
nounced by Ezekiel. 

The fugitives from the oppression of Attila devoted themselves 
to fishing and the manufacture of salt as the only employment which 
their scanty territory permitted. The growth of Venice was rapid. 
In the course of five centuries the small band of exiles and fishermen 
became a rich and powerful nation. The custom was finally adopted 
of inviting the fishermen to the capital to a public banquet every 
year, and to permit them to embrace the Doge at its conclusion. 
But when the aristocracy was firmly established, the nobles objected 
to the custom; and a Contarini, when in authority, refused the 
feast and the kiss of fraternity. But the fishermen were firm regard- 
ing their ancient privileges, and the reluctant Doge was prevailed 
upon to appear. The fishermen, in token of their triumph, placed 
in the church of Sta. Agnese a painting representing the ceremony. 

.Gibbon, in his “Decline and Fall,” speaking of Genoa, and refer- 
ring to the year 1348, states that she “supplies the Greeks with fish and 
corn. They proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery and even 
the toll of the Bosphorus, from which they derived a revenue oi 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold. A Byzantine vessel which 
presumed to fish at the mouth of the harbor was sunk by the auda- 
cious strangers, and the fishermen murdered. The Genoese demanded 
satisfaction and encountered with regular arms the first sallies of the 
popular indignation.” 

It may be of interest to add here that about the year 1,000, there 
was but one wharf in the city of London. The first was at Billings- 
gate, the great fish market. The wharfage or toll was a half-penny 
for every boat-load of fish which was landed. Also, the first dock 
which was constructed in the same city (now so celebrated for its 
immense docks and warehouses) was used by the Greenland whale 
ships. So, too, Liverpool was once a poor fishing village. It derived 
its first importance, towards the close of the 12th century, from the 
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circumstance of Henry II. having used it as a station for the em- 
barkation of troops to Ireland. 

The Romans, like the Egyptians, carried the art of rearing fish 
to great perfection, and almost every rich citizen had a fish pond. 
At some of the feasts a thousand of the choicest fishes were set upon 
their tables; and at a supper given to Vitellius by his brother, there 
was double that number provided for the guests. It was the custom, 
at one time, to-carry the dolphin to their eating-rooms alive, in 
order to glut their eyes with the changes of color when dying. The 
peculiar habits of the Roman gentry may be judged from the cir- 
cumstance of Julius Czsar’s having taken a vomit before supping 
with Cicero, the better to make an enormous meal. When one 
oi the Stoics saw the works of Lucullus on the seacoast, the immense 
cellars and vaults, fish ponds and reservoirs, he called him “Xeres in 
a gown.” And Cato, the censor, in complaining of his countrymen, 
said, “It was a hard matter to save Rome from ruin when a fish sold 
for more than an ox.” The Roman emperor, Elagabulus, would never 
eat fish except at a great distance from the sea. He then 
would distribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts, brought 
at an immense expense, to the peasants of the inland country. Marc 
Antony is said to have given the house of a Roman citizen to a cook 
who prepared for him a good supper. 

Some of the most eminent warriors and statesmen were extrava- 
gantly fond of fishing. Antony was one of them. He was one day 
fishing with Cleopatra, and had ill success, which, in the presence of 
his mistress, he looked upon as a disgrace. He quietly ordered one 
of his assistants to dive and put on his hook such as had been 
taken before. This deception he practiced four or five times, and 
Cleopatra perceived it. She affected to be much surprised by her 
noble lover’s success, and so expressed herself to the guests around 
her ; and the day following, invited them to see fresh proofs of his skill. 

The royal barge was crowded at the appointed time by an il- 
lustrious throng, and as soon as Antony had let down his line, she 
ordered one of her divers immediately to put on a salt fish. When 
Antony found he had caught his fish he drew up his line; and the 
result occasioned a burst of merriment from the spectators. “Go, 
General,” said Cleopatra, “leave fishing to us petty princes of Pharos 
and Canopus; your game is cities, kingdoms, and provinces.” 

Travelers in modern times have the ruins of Roman fish ponds 
pointed to them. At Agrigentum is seen an artificial lake, about a 
quarter of a league in circumference, dug out of solid rock by the 
Carthaginian captives, and to which water was conveyed from the 
hills. It was thirty feet deep, and great quantities of fish were kept 
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in it for the public feasts. The fish ponds of Nero were numerous, 
and the Coliseum is said to have been erected on the site of one of 
them. Fishing nets, some of them quite,entire, have been found in 
great numbers in Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

The bill of fare of the feast given on the marriage of Henry IV. 
to his queen, Joan of Navarre, at Winchester, in 1403, written on 
parchment, is yet in existence, and forms a curious document as 
regards the royal menu. The banquet consisted of six courses, 
three of which were of fish. In the first course of “Fyshe” were 
“salty fyshe” and “Bremme samoun rostyed.” 

The discovery and development of the fishing industry along the 
coast of America and adjacent waters, forms an important and inter- 
esting chapter in the annals of the world’s history. Strange as it 
may seem, the French were the first European cod-fishermen in the 
American seas. There is a tradition among the fishermen of Biscay 
that their countrymen visited Newfoundland before the time of Co- 
lumbus, and that the great sailor was informed of the fact by a pilot 
who had been engaged in the enterprise: It is said that in the pub- 
lic library of Venice there is a map, constructed by Andrea Bianco, in 
1436, which emphasizes the conjecture that it was known to fisher- 
men before the voyage of Cabot, in 1497. It cannot be classed as 
a fish story, and it is claimed that the island Scorafixa or Stoxa- 
fixa, on the map, and the island of Newfoundland are identical, 
because the codfish are called stock-fish in the Northern languages. 
History will prove, however, that the Newfoundland fisheries were 
known to the Biscayans and Normans as early as the year 1504. 
When Cabot discovered this continent, Europe, including England, 
was Catholic; and during the fasts of the Church, the pickled her- 
ring of Holland was the principal food. The consumption of fish was 
immense; and the Dutch, having enjoyed the monopoly of the sup- 
ply, had become immensely rich. In England, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the first dish brought to table on Easter was 
a red herring served in a corn salad. 

English and French imterests soon clashed along the coast of 
Newfoundland, where it was the design of the French monarch to 
merely found a colony in the neighborhood of the fishing banks. But 
the report of Jacques Cartier, who was considered the best seaman 
of his day, induced the French monarch, in 1534, to form the colo- 
nies of Canada, Nova Scotia, and in due time, Cape Breton. Thus 
it is historically true that through the interests connected with fish, 
France was indebted for her foothold in America. 

During the reign of Queen Anne a fleet and land force was organ- 
ized against the French colonists. The admiral was so ignorant, so 
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inefficient generally, that through his leadership, eight of the ships 
were wrecked and over eight hundred men drowned. The fishermen 
of to-day are firm in their belief that a spectre ship is often seen off 
Cape d’Espoir. With high poop and forecastle, and quaint rig aloft, 
with decks crowded with men, and ports and cabin lights blazing 
with lights, she stands in towards the land. At the heel of the bow- 
sprit stands an officer in scarlet coat, a lady leaning on his arm, 
and as he points towards the foam-lashed shore, the lights suddenly 
go out, a wild scream is heard and the ship with a heavy lurch dis- 
appears. This is said to be a ghostly reminiscence of Queen Anne’s 
unfortunate fleet, the appearance of’ which invariably precedes a 
violent gale and consequent disaster to the fishing fleet. 

In 1759, General Wolfe at the head of fourteen thousand men 
debouched on the Plains of Abraham to “die satisfied,” and as the 
British grenadiers entered the gates of Quebec the Gallic rod of 
power passed into the firm grip of the Anglo-Saxon. 

During the wars of England with her neighbors, the seamen 
and fishermen of New England were heavily called upon to man the 
cruisers, while more than four hundred privateers were fitted out to 
prey upon French West Indies. America’s share in this force afloat, 
as asserted in the House of Commons, amounted to over ten thou- 
sand men, of which Massachusetts furnished over five hundred, be- 
sides the fishermen who were impressed. 

In 1548, the fishing was considered of great national importance, 
and worthy of legislative protection. An act was passed by Parlia- 
ment imposing severe penalties on persons eating flesh on fish-days. 
The first offense was a fine of ten shillings, ten days’: imprisonment, 
and abstinence from meat during the same time; while for the second 
the inflictions were doubled. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century, the Indians and fisher- 
men were arrayed against each other. The Europeans waged a 
merciless warfare, destroying their canoes, their nets, and their vil- 
lages. Driven from the sea, they were compelled to steal food to 
escape starvation. Men, women and children were slaughtered without 
discrimination, constituting the foulest blot on the otherwise proud 
record of the hardy fishermen. But their training and bearing was 
in line, perhaps, with the roughness and primitive customs of the 
period. It was not until late in the sixteenth century that Bibles or 
other printed books were in common use; while gentlemen who could 
not write still helped the memory by notches made in sticks, and ate 
their food without forks. Chimneys in dwelling houses were rare; 
and even after the accession of Elizabeth, the floor of the presence 
chamber of the royal palace was covered with hay. 
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It has been broadly hinted that the whole truth governing the 
motives of the thrifty Pilgrims to forsake Holland for the unknown 
shores of America has not been recorded by the historian. The 
situation at the time can be briefly set forth and the reader left to 
form his own conclusions. 

At ‘the time the Pilgrims embarked for the New World, the 
Dutch had two thousand vessels employed in their herring fishery ; 
and Sir Walter Raleigh estimated the value of the industry annually: 
at fifty millions of dollars; while it was stated that every fifth person 
in Holland owed his subsistence and profit to the self-same industry. 
The fishing excitement must have run high, with fabulous stories, 
passing current, relative to the wonderful fisheries in the New West. 

The Pilgrims paid marked attention to fishing, and Captain John 
Smith, that redoubtable soldier and voyager, refers to Plymouth 
and “their wonderful industry and fishing,” in one of his works, 
during the year 1624. The poor, leaky Speedwell, that had assisted 
to transport the settlers across the ocean, was purchased and utilized 
for the fishing business. Bradford and Winslow, both of whom 
were governors, with John Alden, Standish, Brewster, Allerton and 
Howland, were all lessees of fisheries and were all Mayflower Pil- 
grims. 

Amsterdam, from a village of herring fishermen, poor huts and 
curing sheds, rose into its present commanding commercial position 
and importance through its fishing fleet, and the excellence of their 
wares recognized in foreign markets, bringing in their wake affluence 
and power, and giving rise to the saying current two centuries ago 
that “Amsterdam is founded on herring bones,” and that “Dutch- 
men’s bodies are built of pickled herrings.” 

In 1641, the Pilgrims rented the herring wear at Plymouth for 
three years to three men who were to deliver the shares of fish, and 
receive one and sixpence per thousand for their trouble. The mack- 
erel fishing at Cape Cod was held by the government of the colony 
of Plymouth as public property; and the records show that it was 
rented from time to time to persons, who paid stipulated sums, and 
that a part of the fund to support the first free school established 
by the Pilgrim Fathers was derived from it. 

But to attempt a description of the immense industry in all its 
various branches would far exceed an article of this description. It 
must suffice, to conclude this fragmentary attempt to depict shadowy 
outlines of the ancient vocation, to place before the reader the 
fishermen of to-day, with all his peculiarities, rough bluntness, and 
sterling qualities as a man, all of which have been tested to the satis- 
faction of the writer. 
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The author of “Eothen” says: “In returning from a cruise to the 
coast, you see often enough a fisherman’s humble boat far away 
from all shores, with an ugly black sky above, and an angry sea 
beneath: you watch the grisly old man at the helm, carrying his 
craft with strange skill through the turmoil of waters, and the boy, 
supple-limbed, yet weather-worn already, and with steady eyes that 
look through the blast, you see him, understanding commands from 
the jerk of his father’s white eyebrow, now belaying, and now slack- 
ing off, now crouching among the ballast or bailing with a panni- 
kin. Stale enough is the sight; and yet when I see it I always 
stare anew, and with a kind of Titanic exultation, because that a poor 
boat, with the brain of a man and the hands of a boy on board, can 
match herself so bravely against black heaven and ocean.” 

Such is a picture, true to life, that may be seen to-day along the 
rocky shores of Maine and Brunswick; and as for the boat fisherman, 
in point of skill and daring in the management of a boat, he has few 
equals and no superiors in the known world. He makes no preten- 
sion to book knowledge, in fact rather scorns all printed matter and 
has no use for nautical instruments. For the state of the moon and 
the weather predictions of the almanac, the peculiar sound of the 
sea when it moans or calls, the strength of a “cat’s paw,” or “glint” 
of the clouds, he will give an opinion, offhand, that is seldom wrong 
in its ultimate results. He can give you a hundred infallible signs 
and omens governing his vocation that must be observed to insure 
a good catch, while nothing will induce him to undertake anything 
rew on a Friday. 

His make-up is as unique as the man himself, consisting usually 
of an “ile suit;” his head is crowned by a stiff sou’wester, while his 
boots are known as stampers. He wears no mittens, but has a sub- 
stitute called nippers. A shock of red hair, denominated in his 
peculiar vernacular as a “brush,” streams forth from beneath the flap 
of his headgear, and is matched by a fringe of dun-colored bristles 
around his chin and neck that serves in lieu of a comforter. He 
may not be pretty to look at, while his form, gaunt and angular, 
would scarcely grace a dress suit, but it was with such men that the 
gallant Hull, from behind the brazen-throated guns of Old Ironsides, 
was enabled to meet and lower the haughty dignity of Great Britain, 
when they claimed and carried on their naval registers the legend, 
“The wind and sea are Britain’s broad domain, and not a sail but 
by permission spreads.” Your rough fisherman has ever proved 
himself a patriot and true seaman. With all of the proverbial gener- 
osity of the sons of the sea, he will give you fresh smother, plum 
duff and jo-floggers with no end of yarns covering his vocation. He 
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gauges time by the tide, and goes to bed on the ebb, gets spliced at 
low water slack, or starts on a trip with the first of the ebb, return- 
ing on young flood. He believes in dreams and in Captain ‘Kidd’s 
treasure, is honest as he is simple hearted; and when occasion de- 
mands will stand shoulder to shoulder in defense of a friend or a 
principle, with all the valor and chivalry of a golden spurred knight 
of old. 

In the new chamber of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives the authorities are going to banish the famous codfish which 
has been so long the sacred emblem, the origin of which has been 
so long a mystery. After much research, Editor Palfrey of the Salem 
“Register” has found that on Wednesday, March 17, 1784, John 
Rowe, a member from Boston, moved permission to hang the cod- 
fish in the House as a memorial of the importance of the codfishery 
to the welfare of the State. The motion was adopted, and since that 
day the codfish has always hung proudly in the chamber. 

Fishermen have their whims and superstitions, which they cling 
to fondly, and in conclusion a few of the more curious fancies in- 
dulged in will be given. 

Fishermen do not like to lend anything to a neighboring boat, 
lest their luck should go with it. If they lend a match they will 
contrive, secretly if possible, to break it and keep part, hoping 
thereby to retain their luck. Their dislike to have anything stolen 
is increased by the fear that the thief may have stolen their luck with 
it. To ask the question, “Where are you going?” of any one who 
is going on board is equivalent to destroying all his hopes for that 
day. Persons with certain names are held to be of bad omen, the 
dreaded names being different in the various localities. At the be- 
ginning of the herring season the first herring caught, if a male, fore- 
shadows a poor season; if a female, a good one. The boat must not 
be turned against the sun. Certain animals considered of ill omen must 
not be spoken of in the boat, and ministers in this respect rank with 
rabbits, hares and pigs. This, however, is an English whim of the sea. 

Deaths in the royal family of the Sandwich Islands are fore- 
told by the native fishermen by the appearance of a shoal of red fish 
in the Harbor of Honolulu. On January 1, the fatal fish appeared, 
and twenty days later news was received of the death of King Kala- 
kaua. 

In Oxfordshire, England, fishermen say that a kingfisher, sus- 
pended to the mast by its beak, will swing its breast in the direction 
of a coming storm. ‘ Norfolk fishermen believe that when any one 
is drowned: a voice is heard from the water and portends a squall. 
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Scarboro’ fishermen allow no whistling in their boats, and fishermen 
of St. Ives do not like whistling at night. 

In the Hebrides a chapel is dedicated to St. Columbia. A blue 
stone in it was always moist; when fishermén wanted a fair wind 
they wet the stone. At Rascaff, in Brittany, a fisherman obtained 
the dust swept out of the Church Dela Sainte Union, so as to obtain 
a favorable breeze by blowing it seaward. Norwegians believe in 
the power of a spirit, Drang, that they say assumes the garb of a 
fisherman. His presence or even that of his spittle (i. e., sea foam), 
in the boat is a sure sign of disaster. 

The singular and absurd beliefs of the simple-hearted followers of 
the sea are so numerous and varied that to attempt a description 
would be both monotonous and far exceed the limits of this 


article. 
H. D. SMITH, 


Captain, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 





A SWEDISH SOLDIER. 


A GLANCE at the map of Europe will show the small extent of 
Sweden. This diminutive kingdom covers but an area of about 170,- 
000 square miles, its length being some 900 miles, and its breadth from 
150 to 200 miles, lying along the eastern part of the peninsula of 
Scandinavia. It is bounded by mountain and ocean. Its population 
in 1870 was over 4,000,000. Stockholm, the capital, has, perhaps, 
150,000 inhabitants. The climate of that country is harsh but health- 
ful. Snow hides the soil for nearly nine months of the year, and, 
save during the short-lived, temperate summer, the air is “frosty but 
kindly” with the weather of the frigid zone. At night in most seasons, 
the heavens are brightly lighted up by broad belts and spires of rain- 
bow hues—the northern aurora. Such, in brief, is the land of Charles, 
the Conqueror. 

In the year 1680, Charles XI., son of still another Charles of Swe- 
den, wedded Ulrica Eleonora, the fair daughter of Frederick III. of 
Denmark. To this union was born, June 27, 1682, the famous Charles 
XII. Happily, all the astrological portents’and juxtapositions, so in- 
dispensable to after-fortune in those good old days of comfortable 
superstition, were favorable. The child was well formed and healthy, 
and his little head was suitable to sustain a crown. Of this infant’s 
babyhood nothing is brought down by the biographer. Of his boy- 
hood, the tradition is preserved in Swedish annals that he took some- 
what kindly and willingly to books and learning, and that, in the ab- 
sence of primers, a style of literature of later development, Puffen- 
dorff’s “History of Europe,” a most weighty emanation, was his chief 
and favorite study. The lad, too, was very fond of physical action. 
At the early age of seven, it is stated, he could easily bestraddle a 
spirited steed, and even retain his seat in the saddle under direst diffi- 
culties. He was successfully inoculated with the German tongue, 
speaking it fluently ever after. It is likewise said that his childish 
sense of honor and ambition was so acute that the bare mention of the 
word “glory” would at once render him tractable at moments when 
the “old Adam” was largely in the ascendant. Finally, this extreme 
love of distinction led to an illustrious, if strikingly eccentric, military 
career. 
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In common with the youth of a more recent period, Charles im- 
bibed a strange distaste for Latin, but upon being told that his 
mother’s father, the then late king of Denmark, thoroughly under- 
stood that language, he made up his mind not to be outdone by his 
own grandfather, and expeditiously acquired and habitually spoke it. 
French, however, he stubbornly refused to learn, despite the ferule. 
One day, while occupied in translating “Rufus Quintus Curtius,” the 
prince was respectfully requested by his tutor to give him his opinion 
of Alexander of Macedon. “I think,” said Charles, “that I should 
wish to be just such a man.” 

“But,” humbly suggested his teacher, “he only lived to be two- 
and-thirty.” 

“Ts not that enough,” answered Charles, “when one has conquered 
empires?” ; 

The old king, his father, upon this brilliant saying of the pert 
little prig being duly reported to him, remarked sententiously: 

“This son of mine will certainly excel the great Gustaviis Vasa ;” 
as high a compliment as a Swedish father could well pay to a son. 
When Charles, grown to be a tough little wight by this time, was 
eleven years old, the good queen, his Danish mother, died of a brutal 
beating at the savage hands of her royal husband, in return for the 
impertinence of her charitable intercession in behalf of a suppliant 
subject, a tragedy which forcibly recalls the similar Shakesperean 
episode between Othello and Desdemona on account of Cassio, the 
lieutenant. 

“Madame,” replied the Swedish king to the importunity of his 
queen, “we took you to bring us children, not to trouble us with your 
advice ;” an unanswerable argument which was shortly followed by 
violence and the poor lady’s sudden decease. One is glad to read that 
four years afterwards the wicked old murderer went to his grave like- 
wise, in the thirty-seventh year of his harsh reign, singly signalized 
by a bad life. 

Charles, the younger, was now fifteen years old, and well grown 
and manly of person. His disposition was naturally retiring and 
studious, he having given early evidences of possessing profound 
powers of consecutive thought. His amiable father had left by will 
Charles’s grandmother, the dowager of Charles X., guardian of the 
juvenile heir to the throne of Sweden and regent of the kingdom dur- 
ing her supposed pliant grandson’s minority. This excellent lady, hav- 
ing attained advanced years and become a little infirm of body and 
nervous of mind, grew apprehensive that her lusty young ward and 
grandson might take it into his meditative head to supplant her. Ac- 
cordingly she adopted the shrewd policy of encouraging him to give 
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his time and attention to the sports of the field, especially the pastime 
of hunting wild boars with a pointed lance (pig-sticking), an amuse- 
ment at which the lad became an adept, greatly enjoying his own 
excellence therein, to the delight of his grandmother. So violent and 
dangerous an exercise served, however, to bring about the very 
climax and catastrophe which the short-sighted old lady-dowager so 
deeply feared would befall and so ardently aimed to avert. It chanced 
that a certain shrewd courtier at Stockholm, and who proved, indeed, 
a sort of Polonius to our young Hamlet, was one Count Piper, the 
honorable chief councillor of the kingdom. Ata military review held 
within a year or so of the old king’s demise, this subtile and sagacious 
person observing that Charles was wrapped in a brown study, keenly 
hit upon the cause; so he insinuatingly inquired why his young master 
sat so silent. 

“TI am thinking,” replied Charles, as from his horse he watched the 
regiments of bronzed grenadiers file over the grand square of Stock- 
holm,—‘“I am thinking how much better suited to command these fine 
fellows am I than a toothless, tottering old woman.” 

“T wonder,” stealthily whispered the wily courtier, “that you never 
thought of that before.” 

This flash touched off the train already laid. A conspiracy was 
set on foot. Count Piper at once proposed to Count Sparré (a brave 
but designing man) that he should embark with him in an enterprise 
in the interests of the prince; and Sparré eagerly engaged in the 
perilous project. 

The five constitutional advisers of the regency were likewise 
manipulated into the plot, glad enough of the chance to curry favor 
with the coming king. The conspirators, without Charles’s knowl- 
edge, and not permitting the grass to grow under their fleet feet, 
boldly marched in a body into the presence of the surprised dowager- 
regent and demanded her instant abdication in behalf of her ward. 
The poor old soul had no option but to assent. The states-general 
were convened, the soldiery appealed to, the citizens successfully 
calmed down; and the whole nation, tired of so inglorious a reign, 
were urged to depose the queen-regent, old Charles X.’s widow, and 
willingly, unanimously, and promptly did as they were asked, declaring 
the crown of Sweden descended upon Charles XII., who magnani- 
mbusly mounted his rightful throne, December 24, 1697, at the preco- 
cious age of fifteen. Probably, history never witnessed a more radical 
or bloodless revolution in government where the result proved so 
immediate and important. 

Sweden again rejoiced in the sway of a male monarch, and 
Charles entered Stockholm upon a fiery sorrel steed, shod with mas- 
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sive silver shoes and nails of gold. When the archbishop of Upsal 
advanced to crown the boy-king, Charles seized the crown from his 
venerable hand, and, Napoleon-like, crowned himself amid the wild 
huzzas of the populace, wildly pleased with his pluck. Count Piper was 
continued in the chief councillorship, and Count Sparré, the custom- 
ary cat’s-paw of the conspiracy, was contemptuously thrust aside by 
his jealous rival, and soon forgotten by the king himself. The Swedish 
people little thought that in the boar-hunting book-worm at the 
head of their nation they possessed a military hero able (and willing) 
to humble some of the grandest and proudest potentates of Europe in 
the dust. Denmark, Poland (then an independent power), and Rus- 
sia, the lusty young empire of the north, were hungry for war with 
Sweden and her new monarch, little dreaming with whom they would 
have to deal in diplomacy or do battle in the field, and largely pre- 
suming upon Charles’s extreme youth and the relative weakness of 
his resources. They had already forgotten, too, the past lessons of 
Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus. The feebleness of a foe is 
a wondrous encouragement to an enemy, and the king of Sweden was 
thought by Europe to be but a puny and puerile adversary. But 
never did arrogant might reason so blindly as to the lack of strength 
and energy in right as when these despotic powers called into action 
the valiant and indomitable, if juvenile and inexperienced, Cesar 
of Sweden. Denmark initiated the aggressive movement ; Poland fol- 
lowed closely at her heels; and Russia came floundering on like a 
great bear to make a single meal of the beardless stripling of sixteen. 
The year after his accession to the sceptre Charles XII. was at active 
war with northern Europe. 

His eldest sister had married the Duke of Holstein. Denmark 
suddenly threatened the frontier of that duchy with an attack. The 
duke fled to Stockholm and threw himself upon the protection of his 
brother-in-law, and Charles generously squared himself for a fight 
with all the courage of his character. Glad of the excuse, Denmark 
then declared war against Sweden. 

Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, had elevated himself to 
the throne of Poland by corrupt means. Apprehending a speedy 
revolt among the exasperated Poles, he straightway decided to make 
war upon the smallest and weakest of his neighbors, unoffending 
Sweden, in order to afford his dissatisfied subjects a sufficient vent for 
the escape of their rancor toward himself. This was an old royal or 
imperial stratagem even then. 

The Czar of Russia also believed at that critical moment that he 
saw a safe chance to practice his well-fed and freshly-organized troops 
—Cossack, Muscovite, and Tartar—in the art of war. His forces 
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needed experience, and here was a good opportunity. Besides, Peter 
was in want of a port on the Baltic where to winter his newly-built 
fleet, a squadron which he had served as apprentice in a ship-yard 
in Holland to learn to construct. Thus, three warlike powers were 
arming to wipe out our doughty little state from among the kingdoms 
of the earth: What saved Sweden from this overwhelming flood? 
Simply the dauntless heart of her soverign champion, Charles himself. 

At first, as a matter of course, the Swedes were stricken with con- 
sternation. A council of deputies was held, but none knew how to 
meet the tempest. Even the chief dignitaries were wrapped in silence 
and dejection at the magnitude of the calamity about to engulf the 
nation, and plucked their beards with trembling hands. In public 
estimation all was lost. Suddenly up rose the slight but firm form of 
the young king, and these brave, undismayed words fell from his lips: 

“Gentlemen of Sweden: It is my purpose never to declare or levy 
an unjust war, nor to pusillanimously yield in a just one. . Necessity 
is upon us, and my mind is made up as to how to meet it. I shall in- 
stantly attack the first army that comes against me. I am ready to 
march!” 

Extreme astonishment and intense enthusiasm were enkindled in 
the breasts of the assemblage by those few timely words, spoken man- 
fully and indignantly, and the people were aroused to a high pitch of 
fury. Availing himself of the ardent valor of the moment, Charles 
set to work in earnest. He began by reconstructing himseif. Shut- 
ting up his hunting stables, adopting Spartan’ habits of diet, and put- 
ting on the coarse dress of a common soldier, he set an example of 
frugality, self-denial, and simplicity of living to his officers and men 
beyond all praise and precedent. Not content with this very radical 
reform, Charles also became a strict teetotaler (which the Swedes 
thought hard) and misogynist (which the Swedes thought harder) ; 
and stringently observed these youthful vows of abstinence and con- 
tinence to the day of his death. Glory, the greed of battle and victory, 
was his sole god thenceforth, and war the only aim and ambition of his 
heroic nature. In immediate fulfillment of his purpose and promise to 
his soldiers and subjects, Charles XII. put himself at the head of some 
six thousand drilled and disciplined men, and marched out of Stock- 
holm to the martial music of his bands. When asked by a familiar old 
general of his father’s whither he intended to lead his army, he curtly 
replied, “To death or Copenhagen!” which expression became a watch- 
word among the men. 

The morale of the Swedish soldiery was superb. Drill, discipline, 
daring, rigorously enforced, had grown to be habitual. Every breast 
in the ranks glowed with the spirit of the chieftain, and military fervor 
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was cherished as a pleasure and a pride. Men got to be soldiers, and 
soldiers heroes, and heroes victors in this more than Roman camp of 
the conqueror. The audacious little force embarked in the Swedish 
squadron, which steered under clear skies and with favorable winds 
direct for the coast of Denmark. It was the 8th of May, 1700, when 
the fleet sailed. A landing was successfully effected upon Danish 
soil. Charles was the first to spring from the boats to the hostile 
shore, and, under cover of a brisk cannonade from the Swedish navy, 
his forces quickly followed him. The Danish army was drawn up in 
line of battle, ready to extend to the invaders an extremely boisterous 
welcome. The firing of the infantry began the fight. 

“What strange noise is that I hear?” inquired the young king of 
his staff. 

“Your majesty,” answered General Renschild, “it is the sound of 
musket-balls.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Charles in boyish glee,” this shall henceforth 
be my music.” And the brass bands were shortly packed off to Stock- 
holm for the garrison, and only the drums retained in the army to 
beat the roll to the pipipg of the bullets in the field. Presently a major 
and two lieutenants fell wounded close to where Charles stood, but 
the manly little fellow never shrank or blanched in the face of danger 
or death. Hotly was the action contested, thickly flew shot and shell, 
and loudly boomed both mortars and artillery; but, finally, after a 
prolonged and desperate struggle, the Danes broke and fled in confu- 
sion from the field, pursued for a distance by the Swedes. The exul- 
tant little army of offense had indeed won the day under the command 
of their gallant young captain and king. Swedish prestige was re-estab- 
lished in the province of arms, and the days of the Gustavuses seemed 
destined to be renewed. Charles awaited the arrival of another fleet 
with reinforcements on board of between eight and nine thousand 
men, when he unhesitatingly advanced upon Copenhagen. The hand- 
some capital of Denmark was in dismay. The people, panic-stricken 
at the mighty military bearing of the bronzed and war-worn Swedes, 
soon sent out deputies with authority to propose terms of surrender, 
which amicable arrangement was accomplished, and the city yielded 
up to the little sovereign of Sweden. Probably never before did so 
juvenile a general attain such fruitful results in so brief a campaign. 
In the space of six weeks Charles of Sweden, while yet a lad of six- 
teen, thus not only brought to a triumphant end, by extraordinary 
energy and soldierly sternness, a war which had threatened the very 
existence of his dominions, but actually took possession of the capital 
of the enemy and flung its forces at his feet. In this first brief and 
Lzilliant campaign he also acquired competent practical knowledge 
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of the science of warfare, together with the enthusiastic admiration 
and devotion of the Swedish soldiery and people, by his personal sub- 
mission to every exposure and privation of a common private in the 
ranks. With Charles there was never any distinction or exemption 
of persons in the camp or field, except the one distinction of bravery 
and the one exemption from idleness. Courage and energy achieved 
all the honors. Aghast; Europe beheld with suddenly awakened ap- 
prehension the invincible qualities of the boy-warrior. Antagonism 
and antipathy sprang up about the litile king on every side, a debt of 
hostility which in good time he repaid with ample interest. 
Meanwhile, the king of Poland had aimed a blow at Charles by lay- 
ing siege to Riga, the chief city of Livonia, a province of Sweden. It 
was defended by an old Swedish general, the Count d’Alberg, an 
officer who had passed his eightieth year, but who sturdily held out 
against the heaviest odds until his countrymen had won the valiant 
victory over Denmark. As soon as Augustus II. of Poland received 
information of the stirring and startling events transpiring at Copen- 
hagen, that prudent potentate and most amazed monarch hastily de- 
termined to abandon the siege of Riga and make a timely retreat. 
Russia alone now remained to be dealt with, a formidable foe enough 
one would think, with Peter the Great at its head, to any but a born 
genius for war like Charles XII. In this instance, however, the Tar- 
tars had caught a Tartar, at least for a season. 
_ Czar Peter, at the head of a motley but well-marshaled host, num- 
bering nearly sixty thousand, horse, foot, and ordnance, was now 
pushing westward, flushed with the assurance of victory at small 
cost to himself. The season (October, 1700) was wildly inclement even 
for that frost-bound region, but the stalwart Russian, with his half- 
savage Sclavonic habitude to a Siberian climate, strode forward, defi- 
ant in hereditary hardihood of the worst warfare of the elements. On 
came Cossack, Kalmuc, and Kirghiz, afoot and mounted, with trains 
of cannon and abundant camp equipage for a protracted campaign. 
With impetuosity Peter rushed upon Narva, a fortified town in the 
Swedish district of Ingria. More than a hundred pieces of artillery 
were aimed at the walls of Narva, and the usual siege operations by 
lines of circumvallation and countervallation were instituted. Baron de 
Hoorn, the Swedish commander in charge of the city, had under him 
but a single regiment of regulars from the garrison at Stockholm, 
besides the local militia and natives hurriedly enrolled for the defense 
of their homes. The Swedes, however, under these adverse condi- 
tions, managed to manfully hold the post for three months, repulsing 
every attack of the Russians with stubbornness, until the expected 
arrival at the scene of Charles XII., when the signal battle of Narva 
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was fought, a battle on the part of Charles worthy of the genius of 
Napoleon Bonaparte or Frederick the Great. 

On the 8th of November, 1700, Charles had left his capital with 
eight thousand men, and pressed on by forced marches to the relief 
of Narva; and now, on the 30th, Peter watched his fearless approach 
from his tent on the side of a high hill overlooking the town. Indeed, 
so steady was the advance of Charles’s army, that the Czar decided 
to take French leave of the scene, after explaining to his marshals 
the profound military necessity of his proceeding in person to hasten 
on his dilatory rear, some thirty thousand strong. Charles, on the 
contrary, led his van of five thousand Swedes straight on in the teeth 
of the intrenched Russian army in force before him. In a thrice he 
was at the enemy’s outposts. The Muscovites held a well-chosen and 
well-protected position under the walls. Not a moment was lost. 
Madly, and with loud cheers, the Swedes dashed at the breastworks 
of their foes with the bayonet, Charles, sword in hand, heading the 
assault. “Follow the king!’ was the Swedish battle-cry of that famous 
day. The Russian redoubts were carried by charge, with considerable 
slaughter to the brave defenders of the works, who, besieged in their 
turn, fell back upon their reserves, which, after desperate opposition, 
‘were driven to a retreat, and then a race for life. Terrible was the 
confusion that resulted. It was a species of Bull Run panic as Peter’s 
magnificent army of invasion broke up piecemeal and fled pell-mell 
from the disastrous field. The Russians scampered past the town 
which they had confidently besieged that very morning, hotly and 
closely pursued by their exasperated and unsparing enemies. The 
Swedes, however, were so few in number (for only their van had been 
able to arrive in action) that the vast concourse of fleeing Russians 
had a chance to rally, mass, recover, reload their pieces, and again 
fortify themselves,—a brave but hazardous undertaking. Suddenly, 
and to their complete surprise, the victorious Swedes came short upon 
a hastily-constructed “camp of resistance,” bristling with several score 
pieces of cannon, and crowded with forty thousand desperate Musco- 
vites. For a moment the pursuers were thwarted, but Charles hur- 
ried to the front again, undismayed, though blackened and blood- 
stained by the grime and gore of battle. Scanning the swarming 
scene with a general’s eye, he hesitated not an instant to give the 
order, “Charge!” with true soldierly instinct, adding the shout, “with 
God’s help!” his faithful Swedes impetuously obeying the command, 
and overleaping all obstructions in order to hurl themselves into the 
strife, now a struggle to the death. A hurricane of balls and bullets 
met them full in the breast, while, as if to manifest high heaven’s dis- 
pleasure at the wild passion among mortals, a violent flurry of snow 
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burst upon the combatants, veiling the deadly conflict from the sight. 
So intense became the cold that many of both armies, Swedes and 
Russians alike, ice-seasoned as they were by habit and heritage, sank, 
faint and frozen, in their tracks. So horrible a carnage has rarely 
reddened the ground in the whole annals of human or inhuman war- 
fare. In Indian parlance, it was “war to the knife, and knife to the 
hilt!” 

If desperation could have constrained discipline, with its accom- 
panying calmness, the Russians would yet have won the day, retriev- 
ing by an unflinching stand the adversity of the morning; but, rash 
and angry and reckless as they had become with all their perseverance, 
the solid, steadfast charge of the Spartan Swedes drove them in tu- 
mult from post to post, with the loss of all their guns, until the 
extemporized fort was a ruin and the hapless army a wreck. It had 
required four hours of severe fighting to whip the sturdy Sclavs. The 
Swedish cavalry coming up at the last, the unfortunate Muscovites 
were sabred, speared and shot down by thousands as they fled. Charles 
himself had urged on the battle until he received a spent ball in his 
neck, and had his horse killed under him, when, wounded as he was, 
he mounted another horse, coolly exclaiming, in the midst of the 
danger, ‘These insolent fellows make us go through our exercises.” 
Calmly as a child at play,—and indeed he was but little more than a 
child at the hour of Narva,—Charles, with a bandage about his throat, 
rode over the battlefield, issuing orders and waving on his dra- 
goons to a further pursuit of the Russian fugitives. As he thus spur- 
red over the field, he frequently inquired of his officers, “But where 
is the Czar? I do not see the Czar. Where is the great autocrat of 
all the Russias?” Peter, good man, was at that particular moment 
full twenty leagues away, still in quest of his tardy column, and 
counting upon the easy defeat of the “slavish Swedes,” led by a fool- 
hardy boy, while the horrors of Narva were by no means over. As 
the routed Russian troops crowded the frail bridge which spanned a 
running river lying between their fastness and safety from the fatal 
charges of the horse, the overladen structure crushed beneath their 
hurrying feet, precipitating hundreds to their doom amid the icy 
waters of the Narova. The fragments of the fine army of invasion 
threw down their flint-locks at the feet of the young conqueror, and 
were made prisoners of war. Fifty commissioned officers, including 
three rated generals of division, surrendered their swords to the king 
of Sweden. The loss of the Swedes was but about a thousand killed 
and wounded, while the Russian force was severely depleted by the 
foe and the flood in grim alliance. Nor was the young king at all 
inhuman after the victory. The captured were considerately cared 
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for, and every officer was paroled and released. Charles XII. entered 
Narva at the head of his army, welcomed by the shouts and greetings 
of the ransomed inhabitants, while soldiers and citizens embraced 
with frantic joy. 

In commemoration of this glorious campaign a gold medal, Greco- 
Roman fashion, was struck off at Stockholm, with the design on one 
side of a Dane, a Pole and a Russian led in chains by a Swedish sol- 
dier, and on the other, the imperturbable yet youthful features and 
stalwart form of Charles. Thanks to his military talents, Swedish 
territory was now free from any hostile tread. 

But the victor was not long allowed to repose in peace upon his 
laurels. In retaliation for the hostility of Augustus of Poland, it was 
decreed by the conqueror that his dethronement should ensue. The 
court of Warsaw had become distracted by many warring factions, 
all, however, united against the usurper of Saxony. Therein lay 
Charles’s golden opportunity. After affording his sated soldiery a 
brief breathing spell, the king of Sweden proceeded with his army to 
the borders of Poland, and peremptorily demanded the instant abdica- 
tion of Augustus. Upon entering a palace in his march where the 
Czar Peter and the Polish king had lately supped in company, and 
pledged in Hungarian wine the speedy downfall of the Swedish up- 
start, Charles dryly remarked, “This will spoil their digestion.” 

Augustus, of course, was ready to resist any attempt at foreign 
interference in his affairs, and straightway marshaled an army of Poles 
and Saxons. Charles immediately marched upon this joint force and 
routed it in a single engagement, and then sternly keeping on his 
road to Warsaw, took possession of that capital May 5, 1702. Allied 
Germany sat complacently gazing at this unprecedented instance of 
energy and enterprise, apparently waiting for an inspiration of mili- 
tary ardor. At length Saxon, Polish and Muscovite armies of con- 
siderable strength were put under arms to oppose the intruder. While 
coping with each enemy in turn as it appeared against him, Charles 
personally exerted himself to inspire enthusiasm among his men with 
great activity ; and one day while moving briskly from camp to camp 
he met with an accident in his horse falling upon him and breaking 
his thigh bone. For a month he was obliged to keep his bed, and the 
report was industriously circulated and widely credited throughout 
Europe that the king of Sweden was dead of lockjaw. His adver- 
saries instantly gained fresh heart and hope. Sweden without Charles 
XII. might easily be crushed. As soon, however, as the young sol- 
dier got out again, and was able to sit in the saddle, he rushed to- 
ward his foes, and at one fell blow vanquished the confederate 
forces now banded to annihilate him, Aroused, his anger was intense. 
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Picking out an obscure but friendly Palatine, Stanislaus Lesczynski, 
he seated him upon the throne of Poland. “Saxony,” said he, “is 
plenty for our brother Augustus.” 

In the same summary and arbitrary manner, it will be remem- 
bered, Napoleon’ Bonaparte afterward selected Marshal Poniatowski, 
a friend and favorite of his own, to wear the Polish crown, when that 
ill-fated and unfortunate kingdom should be restored to its place 
among the nations of Europe by the bayonets of France and the 
genius of the Corsican emperor. 

Stanislaus, in several points of character, strangely resembled 
Charles himself. His habits were abstemious and self-denying; he 
disdained the services of attendants, preferring to polish his own 
boots; he groomed his own horse; he even slept in the clean, dry 
straw of his stable, rather than indulge in the sumptuous luxury and 
laxity of a palace. He affected the Lacedemonian more than the 
Athenian, and especially the Spartanisms of the Swedish sovereign. 
When Charles XII. first chanced to meet this very eccentric or imi- 
tative gentleman, he eyed him narrowly, and then declared, “There is 
the man after my own heart!” presently adding, “And that is the 
man who shall be my friend!” 

After a few minutes’ further reflection, he announced with the 
voice of a chief whose mind is fully made up, “And there is the man 
that shall be king of Poland!” and Stanislaus Lesczynski duly reigned 
over the late rebellious subjects of Augustus, elector of Saxony; king 
of Poland by the grace of God and the good will of Charles XII..— 
a happy and invincible conjunction of benign influences. Fortunately 
for poor Poland, this monarch was endowed with a warm heart and 
cool head, qualities unusual to kings. A genial nature was indexed 
by a kind blue eye and a sunny smile, and during his brief reign Stan- 
islaus I. ruled leniently. Upon the novel appointment becoming 
known, it is said that the chief primate of Poland modestly called 
upon Charles in order to protest against so uncommon a proceeding 
as practical, professional king-making in his country. 

“What is your objection to my choice?” asked Charles. 

“Sire,” answered the primate, “in the first place, he is too young.” 

“I think,” said the king, “he is much about my own age. What 
else?” 

“Why,” continued the primate, “he was not selected by his sub- 
jects, or placed in power by the people of Poland.” 

“Nor were you,” answered Charles, curtly. “He is created king 
of Poland by my arms,—let that be enough! Might makes the divine 
tight of most monarchs.” 

This arbitrary answer ended the matter in favor of Stanislaus, and 
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prince, peer, and prelate were compelled to bow the knee to a title 
older than their own orders, the uncurbed will of the successful wield- 
ers of the sword. On the 12th of July, amid the heats of midsummer, 
the United Assembly of Warsaw formally confirmed the kingship 
of Stanislaus, and the same day the new monarch mounted his hon- 
ored throne with the support and protection of Charles’s grenadiers, 
amid the mournful silence of the oppressed Poles. The Scandinavian 
conqueror had become a monarch-maker cum vi et armis, a founder of 
dynasties other than his own, the well-named “Warwick of Warsaw.” 
He was obsequiously urged by his courtiers to appropriate the dis- 
puted crown himself, but, doubtless, rightly reading the selfish motives 
of fawning flattery, gently but firmly made answer to the temptation, 
“One such bauble is quite enough for me.” At this round of his 
career Charles’s political power may be estimated to have reached its 
zenith and climacteric. 

Europe, in fear, began to form combinations for protection against 
the Swedish warrior, and secret leagues were solemnly instituted to 
crush the “madman.” As Charles’s fortunes wane there is to be 
seen a singular commingling of the sublime and ridiculous in his 
grim, gunpowder aspect and demeanor. He felt that the fates were 
too many for him, and defied the fates. His inveterate enemy, and in 
some respects rival in eccentric habits, was Peter of Russia. With 
true royal, brotherly hate the czar again came out of his frosty fast- 
ness at the front of that truant contingent he had gone so swiftly from 
the fierce fight of Narva to find. Offering to dethroned Augustus 
the armed and arrayed assistance of which he stood so much in need, 
Peter boldly flung down the gauntlet before the victor of Narva. Nor 
was Charles tardy in accepting the challenge. MHeartily tired of in- 
glorious peace, the doughty Swede gave one roar of fury and shake 
of his tawny mane, and sprang at the throat of the aggressor. Strik- 
ing his tents and new-priming his muskets, he called ‘out, “Forward, 
men of Narva!” and set off to meet his old adversary once more. The 
new war between Charles and Peter was waged with mutual 
ardor. After many varying results, the Russians at length won a 
pitched battle over the Swedes. As soon as the anxious czar heard of 
this lucky gain he cried out, “We are learning by defeat how to con- 
quer our good brother,” a sentiment obviously borrowed from the 
Roman tradition of the saying of the Huns after their successful de- 
scent upon the empire. Insignificant as that Swedish reverse was, 
it proved the precursor of a long series of mortifying vicissitudes to 
Charles XII., which fitly culminated in the renowned battle of Pul- 
towa, an offset to the rout at Narva, which helped to establish on a 
firm and lasting footing the military power of Russia. 
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A few stories are told of Charles XII. at this era of his career 
which may be worth retelling, before we engage in the campaign of 
Pultowa, the better to illustrate the eccentric hero’s peculiarities ; 
characteristics which were afterwards strangely emulated, if not imi- 
tated, by the famous Russian soldier, Marshal Suvorof. 

During a forced march toward the foe, a genadier of the king’s 
guard stole a spitted turkey from the hut of a poor peasant. The 
latter sought audience of the king, and made complaint of the theft. 
Sending for the soldier, a huge fellow, six feet and several inches 
in height, Charles sternly regarded him for a moment, and then asked : 

“Is it true, comrade, that you have stolen this poor man’s dinner, 
you a great brute big enough to eat him and his whole family, body 
and bones?” 

The grenadier, probably thinking that he might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a goat, rudely made answer: 

“Sire, I have done him less harm than you did his master, Augus- 
tus. You took a kingdom from him, while I have only taken a turkey 
from this fellow.” 

“But, friend,” returned the king, “I perceive a difference between 
us. I can hang you for stealing a turkey, but you have not the power 
to punish me for seizing and giving away an empire,” a fine and 
forcible illustration of regal authority. It is added that the grenadier 
was granted a pardon in view of his spirit and wit upon making pay- 
ment to the peasant of his exorbitant price for the turkey. 

One day, while Charles was visiting the field of Lutzen, famed 
for being the scene of the fall of Gustavus Vasa, the Swedish king 
intently viewed the ground, and the spot, marked by a cross, where 
the death-wound of his illustrious predecessor had been inflicted. 
Uncovering, the king reverently said, “I emulate the life of that great 
man, and may God grant me as glorious a death!” A prayer which 
was not answered in the splendid spirit in which it was spoken, in the 
inscrutable wisdom of destiny. 

When the king of Sweden perceived the proximity of the Rus- 
sian army after the engagement at Lutzen, he directed his grand 
marshal to prepare a list of the many roads leading out of Leipsic, 
where he had betaken himself. The marshal inadvertently wrote at 
the top of the list the road to Stockholm. As Charles glanced at it, 
he chuckled with glee, saying, “Aha! I see whither you would have 
me go. But St. Petersburg is much nearer than Stockholm to the 
Swedish army. We will first go thither.” 

Upon leaving Leipsic, Charles performed one of his peculiarly 
fool-hardy exploits, which well exhibits his extreme sang-froid and 
courage. Having to pass Dresden, the capital of his old friend Au- 
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gustus, of Saxony and Poland, the king suddenly put spurs to his 
horse and galloped away ahead of his staff, vanishing in the dim dis- 
tance. Trotting unattended up to the main gate of that fine old city 
of Saxony, Charles sounded the signal for admittance, and upon being 
asked who he was, and what he wanted, coolly sent word to the elector 
of Saxony that a dear friend had chanced to find himself in the 
neighborhood, and had accordingly dropped in to dinner. Keeping 
close at the unwilling heels of the messenger, the visitor was straight- 
way shown into the private apartments of the palace, where the elector 
was. Augustus’s surprise may be more easily pictured in fancy than 
painted with the pen when his sworn antagonist and old dethroner 
quietly stepped before the attendant and duly announced himself. 
The orderly was for instantly summoning the guard, but the Palatine, 
being a gentleman as well as a prince, warmly embraced his guest 
and invited him to make himself at home. 

By this time Count Piper and General Renschild had also arrived 
at the gate and been admitted; and Charles, in his. riding boots, and 
Augustus in his dressing gown and slippers, sat down, together with 
Renschild and Piper, to a cozy meal. Afterwards, the party rode off 
to an inspection of the fortifications of Dresden, which strong defenses 
the king of Sweden politely approved. As they neared the city gate, 
Charles abruptly turned to his host, and giving the regular military 
salute of the Saxon rank and file to a general officer, deliberately rode 
out and off, followed by Piper and Renschild. Augustus, however, 
did not try to intercept them, so glad was he to be rid of such a fire- 
eating hero as Charles on such easy terms. Upon rejoining his body- 
guard, Charles found them making lively preparations to storm the 
citadel and the palace itself, if their odd comrade and commander had 
not soon put in an appearance. The troops were rejoiced to see their 
captain again. Exclaimed a roughly-whiskered infantryman, with the 
tears in his battle-stained eyes, “They might have made you a prisoner 
of war, sire!” 

“They dared not,” replied the king. 

Asked another soldier, a cavalryman, who had chased and charged 
the Russians after Narva, “How could you so venture, sire?” 

Said Charles, “I relied upon my good fortune and their complete 
consternation. But, in truth, I thought I detected one moment at 
table which might have proved prejudicial. However, Augustus is 
desirous of preserving peace for the present. He knows me.” 

Next night word was brought to the army that an extraordinary 
meeting of the public council of Dresden had been summoned, and 
had passed the day in secret session, debating the abnormal posture 


of public affairs. 
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“They are convoked,” said Charles XII., laughingly, to his staff- 
aides about the evening campfire, “to deliberate upon the steps they 
should have taken yesterday.” 

Charles’s sanitary discipline was thorough throughout the army. 
He himself was wont to make the rounds among his kitchens as well 
as outposts. If the fortunes of war depended upon the health of an 
army, then was Charles wise indeed to thus look after his soldiers’ 
stomachs. The culinary provisions for his troops underwent his per- 
sonal inspection. He himself, it is stated, could abstain with impunity 
from food and even drink for the space of five days, and he was, wont 
to say that a full meal once a day was enough to enable a soldier to 
march fifty miles and fight a battle. On one occasion a private in the 
Swedish ranks ventured in the face of the whole army to hold out on 
the point of his bayonet a piece of bread (made of oats and barley) 
with the words, “This, sire, is the sole food we have had for a week.” 
The king, knowing that in the difficulties of their situation it was im- 
possible to obtain better provender, reached out his hand, and taking 
the bread from the bayonet, deliberately devoured it, crust and crumb; 
then, turning coldly to the grumbler, he said, “It is not good, but it 
may be eaten. It is what I myself have had for a fortnight, and this 
morsel is all I have had to-day.” Further fault-finding in the face of 
this fact was out’of the question. That which served to sustain the 
commander-in-chief must suffice for the private soldier: There are 
many more stories told of Charles XII., but lack of space will not 
permit of their recital. 

In the month of January, 1708, Charles of Sweden put himself at 
the head of some forty-five thousand veteran troops, and with cavalry 
bugles, infantry drums, and the roll of artillery awakening the morn- 
ing echoes, and the battle flags fluttering in the breeze, started out 
from his camp defiantly in the direction of the disliked and despised 
Russians, under the command of the indomitable and redoubtable 
Peter Alexievitch. “My purpose,” announced Charles, “is to de- 
throne the reigning czar of Muscovy,”—a rather quixotic undertak- 
ing. Soon after he set out the king was joined by the hetsman Ma- 
zeppa (the equestrian hero of Lord Byron’s famous poem) with a 
cohort of Cossacks. It was not long before skirmishes took place 
between the contending forces. The Russians were long able to 
delay the progress of the Swedes, so that it was May, 1709, when 
Charles reached the banks of the Vorskla and laid siege to the ancient 
settlement of Pultowa, in the Ukraine, just as the Russians had pre- 
viously done at Narva. But the enemy sadly harassed him, and 
Charles now perceived what Peter had already discovered, that he 
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had taught his antagonist the art of which he had hitherto been head- 
master. “The old infants,” said he, “have become veterans.” 

On his twenty-seventh birthday, June 27, the king rode forth 
from his camp to reconnoitre. Encountering the enemy in force, 
Charles ordered a charge, and a severe skirmish ensued, in which he 
took an active part. The Russians were repulsed handsomely, but as 
the king was on his ride back to headquarters a sharpshooter suc- 
ceeded in shattering his heel with a carbine ball. It so incensed the 
victor that, in order to avenge the injury, he immediately renewed the 
battle, sitting, wounded as he was, for six hours in the saddle giving 
commands and observing the course of the engagement. As a natu- 
ral result of this protracted exposure, when he endeavored to dis- 
mount his foot failed him, and the boot was found to be full of blood. 
Upon examination, the whole lower limb was seen to have become so 
exceedingly inflamed that Surgeon Newman, of the king’s staff, at first 
judged amputation to be necessary, but in obedience to the strict in- 
junction of his sovereign, undertook the removal of the bones of the 
wounded heel alone. 

“Fall to work,” said Charles; “cut boldly and fear nothing.” The 
king himself held the leg with both hands and attentively watched the 
operation, retaining the most stoical composure. Even during the 
dressing of the painful hurt he occupied himself with planning an 
assault for the next day. The mettle of his soul seenied to make the 
body iron, such was the soldierly spirit of the royal Swede. 

On the 8th of July, 1709, the fatal battle of Pultowa was fought. 
Field Marshal Renschild, Charles’s veteran general, was in command 
of the Swedes, while the king lay wounded in his tent, and directed 
the opening of the action. When it was well under way, however, 
the impatient warrior could no longer restrain his impetuosity, but 
ordering an open litter to be brought, had himself borne on it, on the 
shoulders of his guard, to the front, where the infantry were hotly 


at work. 
“Remember Narva!” he shouted, as he saw his force fall back 


before the Russian charge. 

Ere long a chain-shot struck the litter, tearing it to fragments, 
and the king was-thrown to the ground; while of a score of Brabants 
posted about the litter, a dozen were shot by balls aimed at its brave 
occupant by the Muscovite marksmen. His grenadiers ran to the 
rescue and bore Charles back to a safer spot, but one still within fire. 

In this decisive battle the czar maneuvered his forces in person 
with splendid effect, at the critical moment hurling a superb body of 
ten thousand Cossack cavalry full at the Swedish center. A scene 
of slaughter ensued, the Swedes disdaining either to fly.or yield. 
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This step was conclusive, however, and the glory of the day was 
Russia’s. At the moment Charles XII. was seen by his officers lean- 
ing against a tree, madly biting his nails. “Save yourself,’ sire!” 
they cried; but the king remained absently where he was, surrounded 
by his staff. As the struggling ranks of the Swedes surged hither 
and thither over the fatal field of Pultowa, a company of Cossacks 
plunged right for the king. Colonel Poniatowski, a Polander, seeing 
how the case was, and in what jeopardy the daring monarch stood 
under whose flag he served, quickly drew up five horsemen in a squad 
about the hero, and seizing him, lifted him bodily and placed him 
upon a fleet, strong steed, and swept with his charge over the bloody 
ground. Twice in the course of his enforced flight Charles’s horse 
was hit by spent shot, but nobly bore his rider onward. Presently 
they came up with the flying baggage-train. Then Charles called a 
halt and asked: 

“What is become of Marshal Renschild?” 

“A prisoner, sire,” was the answer. 

“And our army, where is it?” 

“Killed and captured, sire.” 

“Prisoners to the Russians!” pondered the king lugubriously, 
adding, “That being the case we will pay a visit to our cousin of 
Turkey.” 

Every trace of disappointment at the final failure of his five years’ 
struggle with the Muscovite power presently passed from his coun- 
tenance, and he became as tranquil as a child. 

When the battle was determined, the Czar Peter galloped gleefully 
over the field of his dearly-bought victory. Meeting a squad of Rus- 
sian soldiers having in charge the bleeding Renschild, he called out: 
“Pray, what has happened to our beloved brother of Sweden?” and 
directed the prisoners to be treated with consideration in all human- 
itv. Thus ended the important campaign of Pultowa, which abso- 
lutely terminated the Swedish-Russian war, to the great gain and 
glory of Peter the Great. 

Then Charles XII. aimed straight for the Ottoman Porte. On 
the road thither a Swedish soldier, sick of war and wandering, ap- 
proached his majesty, saying, “Sire, when do we return to Stock- 
holm?” 

“Friend,” replied his sovereign, “that concerns you not; but I 
will nevertheless answer your question in the same spirit in which it is 
asked. We have lost Russia, but we will take Turkey before we go 
back to Sweden.” 

The man, wonder-stricken, but with unswerving faith in his mas- 
ter, fell in among his comrades again, saying, “Our king is a great 
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man, a very great man, indeed. He will rest satisfied with nothing 
less than the conquest of Constantinople.” 

Achmet III. was sultan of the Turkish empire at that particular 
period of history. He extended a cordial and generous welcome to 
the Swedish king, assigned him a liberal allowance for the subsis- 
tence of himself and his suite, and treated him with the respect and 
distinction due so royal and renowed a guest of Moslem. The resi- 
dency of Bender was placed at his disposal as a permanent abode. 
But Charles XII. had little love of pleasure or personal ease in his 
composition. He lived in action, and now he had an express purpose 
in mind, namely, to retaliate upon the czar of Russia for the mani- 
fold evils which he had visited upon him. Consequently, an elaborate 
series of plottings were immediately entered upon by Charles, with 
the covert object of involving the Turks in hostilities with their neigh- 
bors. The sultan was ready enough to engage in such a quarrel, but 
entirely distrustful of the disinterestedness of his guest’s motives in 
the matter. Meanwhile, thousands of Mohammedans flocked from 
Constantinople to Bender to see the most reckless and dashing soldier 
of his age, who had come to visit the sultan and help flog the czar. 
Nor was Charles disposed to seclude himself from their curiosity, for 
his policy was to conciliate all classes of the Turks in order to please 
their ruler. Peter easily saw through these schemes, and, being a 
statesman as well as a soldier, by means of Russian gold contrived ta 
carry the day. Accordingly, the chafing and impatient Charles was 
obliged to keep the peace for the nonce in spite of himself, for money 
or men had he none. Compulsory quietude was intolerable to the 
pugnacious king, so, in order to keep himself in practice and derive 
a little amusement from the situation, he straightway fell to quarreling 
with his hospitable host. With the wish to pacify so strange a visitor, 
the amiable sultan at length consented to levy a harmless sort of 
border warfare in Moldavia. Hostilities, however, at once brought 
the alert and vigilant Peter to his feet, and the ever ready Russian 
bugle signaled Sclav, Tartar, Cossack, Kalmuc, Kirghiz and Mus- 
covite in fury to the field. 

It chanced by the purest accident that the Russians suffered a 
slight repulse. The Turks, surprised at the unexpected turn of af- 
fairs, promptly and politely acceded to a request for peace. This un- 
pardonable exhibition of what Charles was pleased to term “pusillan- 
imity” so exasperated the valorous Swede that he determined to in- 
stantly resent it. Flushed with anger he hastened to the curtained 
tent of the turbaned grand vizier, and violently flung in his face the 
treaty of alliance which had lately been signed between the sultan 
and himself. “But,” expostulated the vizier, “we have the right to be 
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at peace if we will.” “By no means,” shouted Charles; “unless I will 
it. Had you not the whole Russian army in Moldavia? You might 
have led Peter in chains to Constantinople if you had had the cour- 
age. It is what I would have done.” “And who,” slyly responded 
the vizier, “would have governed the czar’s empire in his absence? 
Turkey is not a refuge for all royal runaways.” This home-thrust 
so exasperated Charles that he threw himself on a divan, and, thrust- 
ing out his boot, entangled his spur in the grand vizier’s robe and tore 
a rent in it. Then, departing, he rode in indignation and dejection 
back to Bender. The king of Sweden’s eccentricities had grown 
upon him, and now held him fast and firm in their grip. His bravery 
had become pure rashness. He dared do more than did become a man. 
Unbearable was the perverse tenor of his fate. Nobody would quarrel 
with him, do what he would to provoke retaliation. To occupy his 
time he set about building a stout stone house, or small fortress, with 
massive walls eveleted for musketrv, and defensible turrets. When it 
was finished he armed his few followers to the teeth and bade thent 
beware how they submitted -in silence to any—the slightest—insult 
from their infidel friends. In some dread at Charles’s warlike atti- 
tude, the Sublime Porte sent out emissaries to arrange for him, if 
possible, a safe transit home to his own kingdom. As soon as every 
detail of his departure was matured, the anxious sultan dispatched a 
noble of high rank with much parade of importance to break the fact 
as gently as might be to the excitable visitor that he was at liberty to 
return to Sweden whenever he chose. Charles listened in silence to 
the galling message, and, at its end, cried, “Begone, caitiff! Tell your 
master that I shall stay until I am weary of inhospitality and infidel- 
ity, when I shall gladly shake the dust of Moslem from my feet.” 

“The madman of Sweden will not listen to reason,” was the re- 
tort of the aghast sultan when this insulting word was brought. “On 
with the Janizaries!” 

“We will see rare sights before long,” said the Turks, in lively ex- 
pectancy. 

The brewing storm soon broke. Charles double-shotted his guns 
and placed his force in position. He had with him about a hundred 
Swedes, a few Polish exiles, and the ragged remnants of Mazeppa’s 
Don Cossacks. And Charles was exultant. Fortune again smiled; 
a fight was inevitable, and the hero was happy. The battle of Bender 
is one of the pluckiest actions on record, if of but small dimensions. 
On marched the Janizaries, the terror of all Turks, and the doom of 
Charles XII. seemed sealed. They were ten thousand strong, and 
led by the boldest of their agas, sworn to serve to the death the united 
interests of Allah and Achmet III. Cimeter and sabre soon fell to. 
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The bashaw of Bender halted his Janizaries within musket-range 
of the rude redoubts hastily built around the residency, and fiercely 
looked about him. The fortress frowned ahead in earnest preparation. 
The Swedes were busy enough inside; earth-works were thrown up 
across each entrance; trenches were dug in the court-yard; while 
bavonets bristled in every tower, drawn sabres gleamed at every 
window, and from each pierced hole in the walls issued the muzzle of 
a musket. Even Charles himself was seen, armed to the crown, in 
the trenches. Struck with his courage, one of the brave agas shouted 
to him: “Go, ere it be too late!” But Charles called back in trumpet 
tones: “Come on, or I shall charge you myself!” The advance was 
ordered and an assault took place. The Janizaries furiously forced 
the outworks, and were in the little camp of the defense before the 
Swedes had even a moment to reload after their hasty fire. Charles 
threw himself among his men, and leading them, fought his way, inch 
by inch, through the dense mass of Janizaries back into the stone 
house, shouting sternly: “We will hold the fortress pro aris et focis!” 

The Swedish officers were well acquainted with Charles’s invin- 
cible determination, but his firm defiance now dismayed them. Al- 
ready the Janizaries were upon them, pouring over the redoubts and 
gaining good ground. The fight was at its height. Charles, pistol 
and sabre in grasp, charged right and left among his ferocious foes. 
Two Turks he instantly killed with his own hand upon the threshoid 
of his castie. His brave men emulated his bold example, neither 
Swede nor Janizary deigning to ask for quarter, and none being 
given. A huge Mussulman aimed a blow at the king’s head. Charles 
warded it off with his sabre and suddenly pierced the assailant’s body 
through and through. Another Janizary of fierce feature fired a 
blunderbuss right at him, the ball breaking the royal nose. “For- 
ward!” yelled the king, enraged at these attempts upon his life, and 
swinging his sword with redoubled effect. The onslaught of the 
fighting forces was decisive. In fifteen minutes the halls were cleared 
of the enemy, the angry Christians shouting: “Out with the heathen! 
Out with the infidels!” until not a Mussulman but felt ashamed of 
his faith. But some Turks had fled to the upper stories in affright. 
Bursting into the chambers where the Janizaries had taken refuge, 
the Swedes drove them headlong out of every window. Scores of 
them were killed without, and scores more within the walls, and all 
but the cellar was free of unbelievers. Here, however, the Turks made 
a stubborn stand, and only after a savage conflict were well whipped 
and compelled to fling down their arms in surrender. The faithful 
Swedes and trusty Poles and Cossacks had now a moment to wipe 
the blood and sweat of battle from their brows. But the action 
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was by no means over. A general alarm was sounded among the 
Turks, and armed bands of enraged heathen came in from every quar- 
ter of the compass. The country was fairly up, and even panic-strick- 
en, and all this on account of a paltry handful of Norsemen led by a 
“royal madman,” as they termed Charles. 

In their strait the Turks held a council of war and decided to 
bombard the beleaguered stronghold with red-hot shot and shell. 
The blazing missiles set fire to the roof, and the flames spread furi- 
ously over the building. Some barrels of brandy stored within caught 
the blaze, creating a scorching heat. Finally the roof and rafters fell 
in upon the roasting Swedes. At this critical moment some one 
within cried out: “We must capitulate!” Said the king: 

“What a strange man is here, who would rather be a prisoner 
than burn up with his comrades!” 

A Swede, named Rosen, shouted in reply to the soldier: “No! 
Let us sally out and sell our lives dearly!” 

“There is a true Swede!” exclaimed Charles, and made the plucky 
private an officer on the spot. But, smoked like herring, and blinded 
by the fumes and flames, the dashing Swedes and their allies were 
driven to the brink of ruin. The crisis was come. “My children,” 
roared Charles above the din, “pocket what powder and ball you can 
carry, and load your pieces. Then-draw your blades. We are about 
to take a walk!” 

At the word the doors were unbarred and thrown wide open, and 
the king of Sweden, black and begrimed with powder and covered 
with blood, sprang forth into the court-yard full of Janizaries, his 
wasted command at his heels. Every Swede, after firing a couple of 
shots, struck with his sabre at close quarter. Fifty paces back were 
the enemy forced by the mad assault. Swords and bayonets gleamed, 
and sparks flashed from beaten blades as Swede met Turk amid the 
tug of war. At length an unhappy accident put a stop to the wrath- 
ful fray. The king was heavily booted and spurred, and a wounded 
Turk, desperate in death, flung himself prone upon the spurs and 
threw him at full length. In an instant a dozen Janizaries threw 
themselves upon the fallen hero, thus encumbered, and pinioned every 
limb. Charles, game to the last, hurled his weighty broadsword high 
in the air. Descending with much force, it actually impaled a poor 
devil of a Turk who was standing idly looking on. Literally in limbo, 
the slayer of many Janizaries was lugged to the tent of the bashaw. 
That illustrious dignitary scanned his prisoner with great gravity 
of expression, while Charles stood scowling at his captors. “Blessed 
be Allah,” said the bashaw at length, “that your majesty is alive after 
so bloody a fray!” Answered Charles: “Ah, had we but defended 
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ourselves as we ought, you would not have been able to force our 
camp in ten days.” “Alas!” exclaimed the Turk, with generous ad- 
miration, “that so much. valor should have been so ill employed!” 

After so very violent an exploit, of course, the king of Sweden 
could no longer remain within the bounds of the Ottoman Porte, so, 
on the first day of October, 1714, Charles was permitted to depart 
under guard of a strong convoy (both to protect him and to prevent 
his doing damage to others, by the way). Ismael bashaw (or pacha), 
commander of the cortége, freely talked with his charge on the road. 
“It is reported,” said he, “that your majesty killed two score Janizaries 
at Bender with your own hand.” 

“Tt is a mistake,” replied Charles, modestly ; I killed but one score.” 
Fabricius, a civilian, said to Ismael that it was a pity so great a sol- 
dier should not be allowed to wear his sword, and begged that it 
should be returned to him. “God forbid!” cried the bashaw, in some 
alarm; “he would cut our throats before we had gone a mile.” In 
such wholesome respect was the regal Swede held by the Turks after 
the battle of Bender. Thus ran the journey, until the cavalcade ar- 
rived at the confines of Transylvania, when Charles politely dis- 
missed his escort, with a munificent present of gold to Ismael and 
Fabricius. Accompanied by but two general officers of his own, he 
made straight for Stralsund, a Swedish port upon the Baltic. 

On the 21st of November, 1714, the little party came in sight of 
the gates of Stralsund, and Charles, after countless hairbreadth es- 
capes, was again on his native soil. In a trice the massive portals 
, of the city flew wide open, and the hero, gaunt, grim and war-worn, 
rode into the Swedish streets. News of the event spread widely and 
quickly. Alarm bells were rung, bonfires and torches blazed in the 
public squares, and huge butts of beer were tapped at every corner, 
so that all the citizens might pledge the king in as many bumpers as 
they pleased. “The king is safe, God be thanked!” was the acclaim 
on all sides, as salvos of artillery were fired into the frantic night. 
Such noisy rejoicing was never known before in all Sweden. Charles 
XII. had been absent from his kingdom since 1709, and it was now 
the year 1714. 

His old arch-enemy, Peter the Great, had made sad havoc with 
the tiny Swedish navy meantime, and held possession of the Baltic. 
Thirty full-rigged ships of the line, manned with hirsute Muscovite 
sailors, were striking terror to the hearts of less lordly marines. Even 
England thought it best to side with the czar, who had proven him- 
self a capital sailor, as well as soldier and statesman, for Britannia 
sometimes rules the waves by means of statecraft. In the midst of 
this accumulated storm and tempest Charles maintained his accus- 
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tomed serenity, valiantly vowing that he would never re-enter his 
capital of Stockholm until his foes had humbly bitten the dust. Rus- 
sia and England shut him up in Stralsund and invested that port. 
During this famous siege Charles occupied a small wooden dwelling 
near the water. One day, while he was dictating orders to his sec- 
retary, a shell struck the roof and burst, tearing away part of the 
building. Splinters scattered in plenty, and the poor scribe sprang to 
his feet in terror. Said Charles, calmly, “Why do you not write?” 
“The shell! the shell!” stammered the trembling clerk. “Very well,” 
said the king; “and what pray has that to do with the matter? Go 
on!” Nothing could shake such nerves of steel. 

Then was a time of trouble to Charles and Sweden. It was the 
Europe of the early eighteenth century. Philip V. ruled Spain with 
an iron rod. Louis XIV. of France emulated the character of Czesar 
Augustus. Anne of England was just dead. James Stuart was in 
exile. George I., elector of Hanover, was king of Great Britain. 
Augustus II. had been restored to Poland (or Poland to him) by the 
arms of Russia. The king of Sweden’s nephew, the young duke of 
Holstein, had been despoiled of his dominions by the king of Den- 
mark. All these changes had taken place during Charles’s absence, 
and some of them in consequence of it. It was his manifest office to 
try and set things right. Frederick William of Prussia was the fore- 
most to precipitate the crisis. He wished to enrich himself with a 
slice of Sweden while the warrior was thus prone on his back. 
Charles at once saw through his designs, and called for fresh troops 
and munitions of war. In a brief space he had another army at his 
control. Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Poland, Denmark and England 
had shouldered the musket against little Sweden, but she had Charles 
X/I. Loud and lusty rang the alarums of war; bayonets gleamed 
on every hand; battle-flags, and fife and drum of marching ranks, 
gave life to the surrounding scene. It was, indeed, a soul-stirring 
season for the spirited Swedes. ? 

In the Oder, a river of Pomerania, which washes the walls of Stet- 
tin, is the little island of Usedom. The king of Prussia had driven 
the Swedes from this post, but the Swedes had retaken it in May, 
1715, building two forts on the spot, one called Suine and the other 
Pennamonda. For the defense of these forts and the island of Use- 
dom there were now only two hundred and fifty Pomeranians, under 
the command of an old Swedish officer named Kuze Slerp. On the 
4th of August the king of Prussia sent fifteen hundred infantry and 
eight hundred cavalry to seize the place again. This force landed 
near the fort of Suine, which the Swedish captain was compelled to 
abandon, so small was his company, and concentrate his troops in 
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the fort of Pennamonda. The Prussians were obliged to begin a 
siege to dislodge the Swedes from this position, consequently a train 
of artillery and additional troops were brought to their aid, raising 
their army to some thirty-seven hundred men. On the 18th of Au- 
gust the trenches were opened and the port of Pennamonda was briskly 
battered. In the course of operations a Swedish soldier with a letter 
for Kuze Slerf from Charles XII. contrived to land on the island 
and slip unperceived into the fort. The letter was to this effect: 

“Do not fire till the enemy arrive at the brink of the fosse. De- 
fend the forts to the last extremity. I commend you to your good 
fortune.” 

Commandant Slerp, upon reading the letter, swore by his sword 
that he would lay down his life for his doughty master rather than 
surrender. At daybreak of the 22d the assault was made. The 
Swedes reserved their fire until the Prussians were on the brink of 
their defenses, when they fired in their very teeth; but the ditch be- 
coming full of the killed and wounded, the enemy rushed forward 
and attacked the fort at two points. These they carried, and entered 
the redoubt at the charge. Slerp now thought of nothing but selling 
his life dearly. Abandoning the breaches, he quickly entrenched his 
little band behind a bastion, posting them in such a manner that they 
could not be outflanked. The assailants came up, but he did not ask 
for quarter. For an hour he fought, with the loss of half his force, 
when he, too, sword in hand and cheering on his men, was slain at 
the head of his command—a glorious death for the aged hero. The 
Swedes were then obliged to capitulate. Usedom was lost. Wismar 
was on the point of surrender, and the boundaries of Sweden were 
threatened, while Charles XII. was shut up at Stralsund by vastly 
superior numbers. Stralsund was the strongest post of Pomerania. 
It lies between Lake Franken and the Baltic, near by the Strait of 
Gela. It can only be reached by land, by a narrow causeway then 
controlled by a citadel and formidable fortifications. Charles’s force 
was but about nine thousand men. The allied army of the kings of 
Prussia, Denmark and Saxony encamped about the city amounted 
to five and thirty thousand, a great superiority. 

In the night, between the 19th and 20th of October, 1715, the 
approaches were opened. When Charles saw that the work was under 
way against him, he called his officers about him and made them a 
short but stout-hearted address, appealing to their amour propre and 
love of Sweden. The defenses to the left of the town were protected 
by a morass, which was supposed to be impassable; but it was now 
revealed to the active enemy that when the west winds blew strong 
and steady the waves were washed,back so as to leave but about three 
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feet of water under the redoubt. The discovery was thus made: A 
Swedish renegade chanced to fall from the.top of the wall into the 
sea, and, to his surprise, touched bottom instead of drowning. Know- 
ing full well the vital importance of this fact to the besiegers, the 
wretch determined to make his fortune by desertion. He according- 
ly went straight to the quarters of Count Wacherbach, the Saxon 
general, and told him that the morass was fordable, and that on that 
side he might easily march into the Swedish fortifications. Next night 
at twelve, the same wind still blowing, Colonel Koppen jumped into 
the sea with eighteen hundred armed men, while a force of two thous- 
and troops advanced up the causeway which led to the town to the 
lively tune of the Prussian artillery. The Swedes, seeing the main 
advance, bravely marched out to the attack, little dreaming of the 
impending assault in the rear, when Koppen with his force suddenly 
broke into the works, and the defenders, completely surrounded and 
panic-stricken, were slaughtered by hundreds. They turned and fled 
toward the town in dismay, but Charles discerned that all was not 
lost, and as soon as the remnants of his army were well inside the city 
he directed the drawbridge of Stralsund to be raised, capturing upon 
it a couple of Prussian officers and a number of Saxon soldiers, thus 
saving the stronghold for the time. In the fortifications, unfortunate- 
ly, were twenty-four pieces of cannon, which were at once turned 
upon Stralsund, and a heavy bombardment was begun from the earth- 
works and defenses lately vacated by the Swedes. 

In the Baltic, opposite Stralsund, lies the island of Rugen. It 
serves as a sort of bulwark to the town. Charles saw at a glance that 
this place was of the last importance to the Swedes. Should it fall 
into the hands of the allies his destruction would be sealed. Shut in 
by the enemy and the sea, he would then have no resort but to bury 
himself beneath the ruins of the doomed city, or become a prisoner 
of war to those exasperated foes whom he had treated with scornful 
disdain, and who would be sure to visit upon his people and their 
property the punishment and resentment he had defied. The allies 
had been employed for three months in preparation for a descent upon 
Rugen, building boats, drilling sailors, and exercising soldiers in the 
tactics of embarking and landing under the embarrassment of divers 
difficulties. On the 15th of November a number of rafts and boats 
filled with the Germans left the mainland and steered for the little 
island. There were fifteen thousand men under the Prince of Anhalt. 
Rugen was occupied by two thousand Swedes, with Charles XII. in 
command, intrenched near a small harbor some three leagues distant 
from the point where the enemy easily effected a landing and made 
their camp. At midnight Charles put himself at the head of his whole 
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force (equal to about two regiments of United States regulars), and 
amid the most profound silence stole toward the German encamp- 
ment, which the king of Sweden intended to surprise. At two o’clock 
of a dull November night Charles stood at the outskirts of the Prince 
of Anhalt’s camp. Utterly unsuspecting of any disturbance, the Ger- 
mans, after encircling themselves with a deep fosse fenced with che- 
vaux-de-frise, had drunk freely of beer and rioted, and gone soundly 
asleep in their tents. Charles’s projected surprise was complete. 
The Swedes said to one another, “Let us pull up this chevaux-de- 
frise and charge the sluggards!” Their whispers were overheard by 
a Prussian sentinel more alert than his fellows. An alarm was sound- 
ed through the drowsy camp, and the dullards seized their arms. 
Charles, stepping past the abatis, saw a deep ditch at his feet. “Even 
this was more than I expected!” he exclaimed, springing into the 
trench already filled with his men. Fascines were made of the débris 
of the abatis, and the fight carried into the camp. Dane, Prussian and 
Saxon were stricken with confusion, and for a few moments the result 
of the struggle was doubtful ; but soon the overwhelming odds of the 
allies were decisive, and the Swedes fled, fiercely pursued by the ene- 
my, out on the open plain. In the field Charles rallied his troop, and 
the battle was resumed with the utmost fury. Grothusien, the king’s 
favorite, and Dardoff, the king’s friend, fell dead at Charles’s side, and 
During, who had been with him at Narva, Pultowa and Bender, was 
also slain. In the height of the fray a young Danish officer seized the 
king of Sweden’s sword, calling, “Surrender, or you die!” But 
Charles, with his left hand, drew a pistol from his belt and fired at the 
rash officer, inflicting a fatal wound. At that crisis, Poniatowski, 
Charles’s old rescuer of Pultowa, gave his chief his own horse and 
urged him from the scene. The Swedes fell back to Alteferra, where 
they were soon forced to yield, while the king sought solitary refuge 
in the stronghold of Stralsund. Rugen was lost to the Swedes. 
Charles finally escaped from Stralsund by stratagem. Making 
every appearance of preparation to:defend the place by gathering its 
inhabitants daily upon the ramparts and firing a few guns at the foe, 
he succeeded in bringing on a furious assault. Twice did the allies 
capture the horn-works, and twice were they driven back. Charles 
fought hourly on foot among his followers, and on the twenty-first 
of November stayed until morning upon a ravelin nearly broken up 
by bombs. The Baltic was afloat with Russian and Danish fleets, 
but there was one frail little bark in the bay ready for a purpose. At 
midnight of December 20, 1715, the king of Sweden, in company 
with ten persons, embarked amid the sea of ice. He ran out past 
the hostile squadron without discovery or molestation until in a line 
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with La Babette, when a battery of bombs let fly at the fugitives, 
wounding three of the party and shattering the mast. However, they 
got clear, reaching Carlscroon several hours later. 

Charles made his winter encampment at Carlscroon, actively re- 
cruiting fresh troops for the spring campaign. So exhaustive was 
his conscription that all able-bodied males between the ages of fifteen 
and fifty-five were drafted into the service. Indeed, Sweden was in 
sorry straits. England ruled the seaboard by her ships, and Prussia 
and Russia kept pouring their armed hordes over the Swedish bor- 
ders. Charles empowered the wily Baron de Gortz to protract ne- 
gotiations with the hostile countries until he had an army sufficient 
for so important a resistance. By the year 1717 the Swedish forces 
numbered thirty thousand regulars, and Charles needed nothing but 
a full treasury to enable him to grapple with the powers of Europe. 
But Sweden was bankrupt. Various financial expedients were in- 
vented quite equal in ingenuity and plausibility to our own cherished 
greenback policy. Copper was proclaimed to be of the par value 
of silver and gold. The North American Indian did the same with 
their wampum. Any greenback system is simply wampeage. These 
Swedish pieces of money, being stamped with the heads of various 
heathen deities, were declared by the clergy, always impatient of pe- 
cuniary impoverishment, to be worthless. They called the copper 
‘coin firstly Baron de Gortz’s gold, and finally Baron de Gortz’s god. 
Even the self-willed Charles could not shield his sécretary of the 
treasury from the odium and opprobrium incident to the introduc- 
tion of a false scheme of political economy. Growls were heard on 
every hand about the folly of the government. But one device was 
left, namely, to again adventure a warlike enterprise. Norway was 
the nearest enemy, and Norway must accordingly be subjugated. 

In the month of October, 1718, the king of Sweden set out to do 
battle at the front of an army of conscripts of all ages. Arriving at 
Frederickshall, the military key to the kingdom of Norway, he duly 
laid siege to that settlement with his usual resolution and vigor. The 
weather of the autumn was intense, but the men slept in tents or the 
open air, and never did soldiers exhibit greater fortitude. Charles 
himself courted every privation and hardship, as well as danger, to 
which the common private was exposed. Learning that a peasant 
woman of Scania, named Joan Dittar, had lived more than a month 
without food passing her lips, he resolved to test by personal trial 
how long fasting could be kept up without actual starvation. Through 
a whole week he abstained from any nourishment, thus measurably 
anticipating Dr. Tanner in the discovery and demonstration that a 
man may live without food or drink for many days. On the seventh 
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day of his fast Charles bestrode his horse and galloped upward of 
three leagues for an appetite to the quarters of the prince of Hesse, 
and there made a prodigious meal, drinking freely of water, his fa- 
vorite beverage. 

But now the dauntless hero was nearing the end of his curious 
career. On December 14, 1718, St. Andrew’s Day, at nine o’clock in 
the evening, Charles went to the trenches, just cleared of drifted snow, 
to examine the parallels. It was an angry night, and the flaming 
watch-fires of the Swedes blazed fitfully in the wintry blast. All was 
still, save the dull, regular footfalls of the sentries on the frozen sur- 
face of the snow. The king stopped at an acute angle of a redoubt 
to scan by the dim gleam of a lantern, held by his orderly, the work 
done in the lines that day. As he thus stood, unmindful of lurking 
peril, the upper part of his tall form exposed to the range of the 
enemy’s battery, a gun was sighted and a stray shot fired at the flick- 
ering light of the lantern by the Norwegian artillery. As the king 
spoke the words, “Toss a shell into that ravelin!’’ to Count Swarin, 
Charles suddenly drew himself bolt upright, like a soldier on parade, 
and toppled over, slowly sinking to the earth. Running up, some of 
the gunners raised him in their arms, with the tenderness of his chil- 
dren, and placed him upon the carriage of a cannon. Heaving one 
sigh, as if of relief, the warrior’s head fell back upon the gun and he 
was dead. The enemy’s ball, half a pound in weight, had quite torn 
away his brow. When his military cloak was unwrapped from his 
person, it was seen that his right hand had stiffened about the hilt 
of his plain general’s sword, the sword of Usedom, Rugen and Stral- 
sund. 

Charles XII. fell in the thirty-seventh year of his age and the 
twenty-second of his reign. In this more plastic century his exploits 
read like the deeds of a Homeric hero. He seemed to have modeled 
himself upon Cornelius Nepos. Temerity and obstinacy and un- 
bounded ambition were his strongest traits. If these manly qualities 
had been tempered with reflection, he might have grown to be the 
chief soldier and statesman of those progressive times, for his views 
were liberal, generous and popular. His extravagances, however, 
wasted his kingdom, but Sweden, under the sway of Charles XII., 
again learned her own value as a military nation. With all his vic- 
tories, it may be noted that he is the only royal conqueror of history 
who stole not a foot of land to add to his own sovereignty. Glory 
was his ruling passion. 

Like the great American soldier of our own day, Charles was by 
nature silent and self-poised. In person he was tall and thin, yet 
broad, with winning; warm blue eyes, and a pleasant smile. His 
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hair was scant and light, and beard he never wore. His man- 
ner was frank towards his friends, and unabashed and audacious be- 
fore his enemies. He was a Lutheran in creed. Von Liebnitz, that 
universal scholar and skeptic, latterly largely influenced his mind, 
but he was a firm believer in the Bible, having little leisure to culti- 
vate speculative philosophy. From the time of Hannibal to that of 
Charles XII. the world had ‘never known a general who, invaded bv 
his enemies at home, pushed the war into the heart of their own do- 
mains. He might have seated himself upon the throne of Poland, 
but he preferred to bestow that prize upon Stanislaus Lesczynski. 
Charles was much of a Swedish Don Quixote. 

When Charles was dead, Sweden sued at once for peace. Feeling 
her own importance as a military power for the first time since Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Gustavus Vasa had inspired her with lofty 
thoughts of glory, she begged not, however, for favorable terms, but 
accepted with dignity those offered, quietly asserting her position, 
fully aware that Charles had carved for her with his brave sword a 
prominent nook among the nations of war-waging Europe. Such 
a country naturally chose for her sovereign in after days Napoleon’s 
famous marshal, Bernadotte, a wise and worthy successor of valiant 


Charles XII. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


WE received orders to go to Hong Kong for docking on September 
10; but our orders were delayed by signal on September 9, and we 
heard that the cause was a sudden trouble with Aguinaldo. The 
trouble must have been smoothed over soon, however, for we 
started on September 15, feeling like school-boys off for a vacation. 
We had been in Manila Bay for nearly five months, without any fun 
of any kind; and now we saw before us a few days of civilization 
and its pleasures. 

The trip was delightful, and when about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 19th, I was called to go on the bridge, I saw ahead the 
revolving light of Waglan Island that stands outside Hong Kong. 
The night was clear and there was good daylight by half-past five. 
We steamed forward among many islets and soon passed between 
the high and rocky boundaries of the entrance to Hong Kong. 

At half-past six we dropped our anchor ; and we looked about with 
delight on the round bay full of Chinese junks and sampans, each with 
its family on board, and the large ocean steamships. . We looked 
over to Hong Kong, and saw the familiar rectangular buildings, ris- 
ing higher and higher above the water, and the terraces with their 
tennis courts, and the railroad up the steep mountainside. 

. At eight o’clock we sat down to breakfast in the wardroom, and 
each man found in front of his plate the morning newspaper; and 
each man picked up his newspaper and leaned back luxuriously in his 
chair and read it, and felt that he was in the world again and one of 
the people that lived in the world, and not an outsider. 

The Admiral had told the Captain to hurry back as soon as pos- 
sible; so we had only four days in which to enjoy Hong Kong, with 
our dinner at the club that seemed so elegant, and our walks and 
our jinrickshas. One evening I dined with Mr. and Mrs, Bottenheim 
at the Cragieburn on Victoria Peak. After dinner, we strolled about 
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on the splendidly made English walks, cut in the solid rock; and they 
pointed out to me the beautiful stone summer residences, and the 
winding roads among the trees, and the gentle curves of the hills, look- 
ing so white and soft in the moonlight; and the thousand lights in the 
city and in the bay beneath us, and the lighthouses far at sea, and the 
blue water, stretching out to the horizon. 

At the end of four days, the Petrel was steaming out again between 
the magnificent headlands, under the great cafion, and over the sub- 
marine mines, that guard the entrance to Hong Kong. 

One of the officers’ wives was about to go home, called there by 
some duty, and she and her husband sat on the poop, talking quietly, 
before we got underway. They knew that he could not get home in 
less than a year and a half, and that when next they met, it would be 
exactly on the other side of the world. They knew that a great deal 
could happen in a year and a half, and that fighting had only begun 
in the Philippines. 

We expected to take up our old station at Cavite when we got 
back to Manila Bay; and we looked forward dully to hot months o* 
swinging idly around our anchor, doing nothing at all. We did do 
this for a week’; but one afternoon Lieutenant Brumby came on board 
and went into the cabin, and stayed there about five minutes, and a few 
minutes later the Captain came out and said to me, who was acting | 
executive officer, “Get the ship ready to go to Taku to-morrow.” 

I touched my cap and said “Aye, aye, sir.” Then I-walked over 
to the port side of the quarter deck, and one of the fellows said to me, } | 
“What’s that, go to Taku to-morrow?” I said, “Yes, I think that’s J 






























go to San Francisco to-morrow, it would not have created much more 
astonishment. Taku is the port of Tien-Tsin, in the extreme northe. 1 
part of China, not far from Pekin, and the change from Manila taj 












time to time that the “Boxers” were becoming very active. So w 
said to ourselves that we were through with Manila and hot weathe 
for awhile, and were in for a winter at Tien-Tsin. We knew thaw 
many war-vessels of different nations had often wintered at Ti Wy 
Tsin, lying there as supports to their legations in Pekin. 

On the evening of April fourth, just at sunset, we steamed ot 
passing Corregidor Island, and looked back at the noble outlin= 
Manila Bay, that had been our home during many months of vi 
life. The weather was very warm and very beautiful; and that ni 
and the next day, we steamed quietly along and enjoyed the ¢ 
luxury that ocean traveling sometimes is. 
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But the Petrel was in the place where typhoons are the most 
frightful, and in the month when they are the most frequent; so we 
watched the weather keenly. 

April fifth was very fine, and so was the early morning of the sixth ; 
and we said to ourselves that “Petrel luck” was keeping up, and 
that if the weather would only keep good until we reached the China 
coast we could get protection after that. But later in the morning 
of the sixth, the wind began to freshen, and it freshened rapidly, 
so rapidly that in an hour and a half, we were in a howling gale. 

We watched the weather signs carefully, and soon determined 
that this was not a typhoon, but the opening of the northeast monsoon. 
This relieved our minds a good deal, but still we knew we were to have 
a very disagreeable time, because in the Formosa Channel where we 
were, the northeast monsoon raises a tremendous sea. 

By nightfall, the little Petrel seemed to be struggling for her life, 
pitching and squirming in a frightful sea, while waves broke over her 
and ran along her decks, and the rain came down in sheets, and the 
wind made a great noise as it struck the masts and rigging. 

Before I turned in, I made up my mind to go up on the bridge 
and see how Ensign Fermier was getting on, the officer of the deck. 
So I put on my oilskins and rubber boots, and staggered up to the 
bridge, guiding myself by the lifelines in the darkness. I found Fer- 
mier holding on hard to the stanchions, his feet wide apart, peering 
ahead, where nothing but the white of breaking waves could be seen. 

The waves were coming down on the Petrel from the direction 
of her starboard bow; as her bow settled down into the water, and I 
watched the first oncoming wave, I noticed, that I looked up, that the 
wave was higher than our heads; and I said to myself that our time 
had come at last ; that the Petrel could not possibly rise to such a wave 
as that; that it would fall down on the ship, and that would be the 
last of the Petrel and of us. But Fermier had become used’ to watch- 
ing the high waves; for he steadied himself with one arm around a 
stanchion and the other arm around my neck, and put his mouth close 
to my ear, so I could hear him, and sang: 


“Bother me eyes, the ship’s a-sinking ; 
Bother me eyes, we'll all be drowned ; 
Bother me eyes, we'll go to the bottom, 
And bother me eyes, we'll never be found.” 


It was not very pleasant on the bridge, so I thought I would go 
down and see if it was pleasant in the wardroom, I held on tight 
to the man-ropes going down the ladder, and looking back over my 
shoulder, I saw Fermier’s shoulders and head outlined against a white 
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wave, and I felt sure that he would be washed off the bridge. Ig} the 
Petrel rose to that wave, as she had risen to others, and so I staff red 
down into the wardroom. There were four officers there, -1@&Mthey 
did not seem to be enjoying themselves very much. The che and 
table were lashed to the deck, and the officers were sitting - the 
chairs, holding on as hard as they could to the table. Their c- ! prsa- 
tion was something like this: One man would say, “Wondi{how 
long this thing’s going to keep up”; another would say, “A n@y’s a 
fool to go to sea”; another would say, “Don’t think we'll get Ynuch 
sleep to-night.” Just then there would be an awful thump \me- 
where, and we would hear water rushing along the deck. The ship 
would tremble and we would all keep quiet. Then somebody would 
say, “That was a good one,” another would say, “Must have taken a 
lot of water on board that time,” and so on, and so on. 

We gradually dispersed, each one staggering along towarg his 
room, bumping against the bulkheads. The doctor and I were the 
last to leave. I was sitting on a chair that faced to starboard, and 
when the ship would roll to port, I would go over almost on my back 
with my feet in the air; and when it rolled to starboard, I would 
lean forward till I was nearly doubled up and grip the arms of the 
chair. Finally, I got up and went to my room as steadily as I could. 
As I entered my doorway, the ship gave a violent lurch and I ran at 
my bunk with outstretched arms, but caught myself without injury. 
Undressing required considerable skill, but I finally succeeded in 
accomplishing it, and then I ‘turned in, and put out the electric light. 
While the light was turned on I had felt quite at home; I was in a 
room, and I saw in front of me a desk, a mirror and the pictures of 
my wife and daughter ; but when the light was out, and I lay down on 
my bunk with my back against one side of the bunk and my knees 
against the other side, and heard the waves strike every few seconds 
against my air port and then go away and come back again, and [ 
thought to myself that those waves were only a foot away from my 
head, I felt that I was a tiny atom, out on the ocean, and almost in 
the ocean, in a howling gale of wind; and I was very miseraliic 
indeed. 

We banged about in our bunks that night and got snatches cf 
slumber once in awhile. All the next day the little Petrel tossed and 
squirmed and rolled. Standing on deck and looking out over the 
large area of water and seeing the size of the waves, the Petrel seemed 
literally to be tossed by them. She seemed very tiny and to be strug- 
gling against unfair odds; and sometimes when a tremendous wave 
would lift her, she seemed almost to jump out of the water like a 
flying fish. 
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We endured this existence for two days; then, on the eighth, the 
waves became smaller although the wind kept up, for we were nearing 
the China coast where the water was less deep, and the friction of the 
water on the bottom smoothed down the waves. 

Late in the afternoon of the eighth, land was made out ahead, 
but we could not tell where we were; we could tell only that we were 
not where we had hoped to be, because the landmarks did not look 
right. We steamed towards the north all that night so as not to get 
close into the coast, until we saw landmarks that we knew. Next 
morning when daylight came, we found we were south of where 
we had hoped to be, having been forced there by an unusual current. 

The trip north along the China coast was made in comparatively 
smooth water, and for a great part of the way, was in behind the many 
islands and through the many straits and bays that lie between Amoy 
and Shanghai. My recollection of them is not very definite, but I re- 
member that we anchored at dark every evening, because it would 
have been folly to attempt to go through such places at night. We 
got up anchor at early daylight every morning and steamed all day, 
and sometimes it was rather exciting work for the captain and the 
navigator. No officer of the ship had ever been in these waters before 
and we went through many places where men-of-war almost never 
go. The steamers that ply along the China coast do not try to go 
through these passages because they are a little dangerous, but the 
Petrel was too small to be able to steam outside against the north- 
east monsoon without great discomfort and delay; and she had to 
take the risk. 

The scenery among most of the islands and along most of the 
straits was beautiful, and in some places it was grand, but in all of it 
there was a curious suggestion of the Chinese. It might be merely the 
sight of some distant pagoda, or a curious burial place, or it might be 
simply a mental effect on me of the Chinese names on the chart; but 
all the beauty and the grandeur of the views of sea and mountain 
have in my memory now, a tint that is Chinese. 

We emerged from the groups of islands and straits just before we 
reached the mouth of the Yangtse River, up which one goes to Shang- 
hai. We passed it one afternoon when the sea was very smooth and 
the sun was a little to the west of south and threw a beautiful golden 
light over the smooth water, making an alluring suggestion of 
the pleasures of Shanghai. We had had only four days of civilized life 
in many months and these had been in Hong Kong, where we had been 
too full of work to have really very much fun, and we knew that 
Shanghai was a fine city, a little like the cities of our own home, and 
we looked longingly in her direction. But the Petrel had her orders 
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to go to Taku; so she kept her head virtuously to the north and turned 
her propeller round with undiminished speed. By nightfall the se- 
ductive entrance to Shanghai was far away behind her. 

Two days after, we rounded the promontory of Shantung, the 
northeast corner of China, and headed to the west, along the Gulf of 
Pechili. The tides in this remarkable sheet of water are absolutely 
impossible to predict, and I am told that even the pilots of the place 
make frequent mistakes about them. So, the following evening about 
nine o’clock, I was not astonished when we suddenly made out the 
lightship anchored off Taku, three hours before we expected to make 
it out. The night was not very clear and the lightship was not very 
far away; so, before we quite realized that our trip was drawing to 
a close, down went the anchor and the engine ceased to throb. 

The Boston had left Manila three hours before we had, to go to 
Taku, and we expected to find her at anchor, but we could not see any- 
thing except a few lights too close inshore to be hers, and the twin 
fights of the lightship. We afterwards found that the Boston had 
had a hard time in the monsoon and had gone into Amoy. 

After plotting the ship’s position on the chart, I went down into 
the wardroom. There were a number of officers sitting there, and 
Hughes turned to me, with a blissful smile on his face, and said: 
“Bradley, isn’t this delightful?” There we were, out of sight of land, 
with no town nearer than twenty-five miles and that town not a very 
attractive one; there was no chance of seeing any newspapers, or go- 
ing to the theatre, or seeing anybody that we did not live with all the 
time, or of doing any other of the one thousand and one things that 
people like todo. But the whirling of the propeller, and the thumping 
of the engine, and the vibration and rolling of the ship had stopped, 
and the strain of the trip was over. So when Hughes said, “Isn’t this 
delightful,” we leaned back in our chairs in the wardroom where it 
was so quiet, and agreed that it was delightful. 

That night, when I turned into my bunk, I reminded myself that 
I did not have to fear any attack of torpedo boats or anything else, 
and that I was not in danger of being called because the search-lights 
did not work well; and that I would not have to get up at daylight 
next morning to pilot the ship all day in dangerous waters. So I 
stretched out tranquilly, and slept: : 

The next day, while I was standing on deck, I was knocked down 
by a spar that fell on my head. I bled a great deal, but was not se- 
riously hurt. I remember my principal concern was lest I should 
faint, and that I insisted vehemently that the doctor give me some 
whiskey to prevent it. 

The next afternoon, I heard a sharp “pop” on deck, but it was not 
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very loud and I did not pay much attention to it. A few minutes 
later I saw a curious shape on deck with a Union Jack over it, and I 
found it was a Gunner’s Mate, just killed by the accidental discharge 
of a revolver. 

We remained anchored in this place about three weeks, and we 
enjoyed it hugely, although we were out of sight of land. There was 
nothing to do and nothing to see, but a tug would sometimes come 
out from the Pei-Ho River and bring us fresh food, and news from 
the outside world. We found that the reason for our being 
there was that the Boxers were becoming very threatening 
near Pekin; and we made up our minds that we should have 
to go up the river and stay there all winter. This had been 
done before, by warships of different nations, but we had heard 
before we left Manila, that there was a chance that there would 
not be enough depth of water to let us go over the bar at the river’s 
mouth. We found now, however, that there was enough water, and 
that we could get over the bar, and up the river half way to Tien- 
Tsin, to a place called Tong Ku. We knew that if we once got up 
the river, we could not get out again until the following March or 
April, because the whole bay would freeze over. So, realizing that 
our legation in Pekin was in danger, we reconciled ourselves to stay- 
ing up the Pei-Ho River, iced in, all winter, in a climate as nearly 
the reverse of the climate of Manila, as could be found in the world. 

Just as we had made up our minds to this, one night about 
nine o’clock, we saw our letter “P” made by the electric lights of the 
Boston, and we knew that something important was going to happen. 
The Boston spelled out an order, one letter after another, and it be- 
gan “Proceed to Shanghai.” The news was over the ship in a minute. 
To say that we were delighted, would not half express the facts, al- 
though we knew that Shanghai meant Manila afterwards. 

The next evening we got underway, and two days afterwards we 
anchored at Shanghai. Our boilers had been complaining for a long 
time and we knew that they had to be repaired; the Captain had re- 
ported so, and this was the reason of our coming. 

About two weeks after reaching Shanghai, the Surgeon ‘and I took 
dinner on board an English warship. When we got back on board 
the Petrel, the doctor went down to his room and I stayed on deck and 
talked for awhile with Fermier. Fermier said that he felt very badly, 
that he did not think he had ever felt so badly before in his life. 1 
said that I would go down and call the doctor before he turned in, 
but Fermier objected and said he would be all right in the morning. 
I soon came to feel, however, that Fermier was really ill, and so I 
went down and told the doctor, against Fermier’s protests. 
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Supposing that Fermier was only temporarily ill, I turned in; but 
I can remember now that before I got to sleep, I became conscious 
of a slight noise in front of my door, and opening my eyes, I saw the 
doctor going by with his left arm around Fermier, who had his head on 
the doctor’s shoulder. The next morning Fermier was unconscious. 
The doctor pricked him with a pin, but there was no response. The 
Captain then had a signal made to the Monocacy for her doctor, who 
came to the Petrel at once. He agreed with our doctor that it was a 
case of apoplexy. Fermier died that evening painlessly. Two days 
after, his body was cremated in Shanghai and all the officers and men 
in the ship who could, went to the last services over the body of our 
dear messmate. 

We had been together, the whole mess, for nearly two years, and 
there had not been any break up to this time. We had been through 
many dangers, and had had together many of the strange experiences 
that are so frequent in the lives of naval men; so this sudden death 
of the strongest man in the mess was a great grief and shock. The 
grief to us in that little inclosure, which was our temporary home, 
but just as much a home at the time as any home is home, was such 
as no one can understand who has not had experiences like it. 

The wives of two of the officers joined us in Shanghai and we 
stayed there about a month. During this time the Taotai gave a ball 
in his palace. All I can remember of it is a dazzling lot of uniforms 
of different kinds, and a great number of Mandarins, and the fact 
that the Taotai changed his costume five times during the evening. 

Not long after this, the Scots of Shanghai gave a Caledonian 
ball in the Astor House. My wife and I had never been to a Cale- 
donian ball before, and we were much interested in the extraordinary 
dances that the Scots performed. The way the Scots danced, men 
and women, showed that they had great vigor and strength. We 
left about half-past two; but some time near daylight, the following 
morning, I was partly wakened from my slumbers in the Astor House 
by a large chorus of manly voices, not altogether in harmony, singing, 
“‘He’s a jolly good fellow.” We heard afterwards that, besides the 
regular supper that occurred about half-past twelve, the real Scots 
had another one about half-past three; and that about half-past five 
they started out to serenade various prominent people of Shanghai. 
The last serenade came off at about eight o’clock in the morning; but 
by this time there were only two left of the original party of twenty, 
to sing the serenade, if singing it could be called; the other eighteen 
had literally “fallen by the wayside,” and been carried home by coolies. 

Our stay at Shanghai was extremely pleasant ; and the most pleas- 
ant part of it all was to see the way we were treated by everybody. 
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As Americans we had been used to being treated well by Americans, 
Frenchmen, Italians and people from South America, but we had not 
been used to being treated well by the English or the Germans, at 
least not as equals. Now we recognized a distinct change in their 
attitude towards us and we knew why. We knew that many people 
had expected that the Americans would be whipped by the Spaniards, 
or that if they were not whipped by the Spaniards, the Powers would 
see that they were not allowed really to whip the Spaniards. And 
when these people found that we really had whipped the Spaniards 
and had gotten possession of Manila and Manila Bay with every pros- 
pect of getting all the Philippine Islands and some of the West Indies 
and of becoming a Power in the world, their manner towards us 
changed and Consul Goodnow smiled now, when he told how Prince 
Henry had said to him that, even if the United States should get Ma- 
nila, the Powers would not allow the United States to keep it. 

It was with much regret that we left Shanghai and started for 
Manila, because we knew that we were leaving civilization and all 
it meant for the dullness and isolation of Manila Bay; and yet we all 
recognized a curious longing for its warmth. We had disliked it 
when we were there, but the cold of Taku and Shanghai had made us. 
shiver sometimes, and then we remembered, with a soft desire, how 
warm it was in Manila Bay. 

Our trip took us along the west coast of Formosa; and as we 
passed the southern end of Formosa and steamed toward the northern 
end of Luzon, the thought occurred to us that it was curious that 
Japan and the United States should now be only two hundred and ten 
miles apart. 

Our orders were to make as close an inspection as possible of Apari, 
a town on the northern coast of Luzon, that was supposed to be the 
headquarters of Filipino insurgents, and that afterwards proved to be 
so. We could not get there that night, so we anchored in a bay, the 
name of which I cannot remember ; but I remember steering into this 
unknown place just before dark, and going through a very winding 
strait, and finally anchoring in a perfect land-locked harbor where 
were mountains covered with green on every side. And I remember 
that, after dinner, we went on deck, and could see nothing all around 
us, except mountains that seemed very close, and were very dim and 
very quiet ; while overhead we saw no clouds, only hundreds of brill- 
iant stars. 

We got back to Manila Bay a few days before Christmas, and had 
that strange feeling that comes to everybody when he returns to a 
place that has been very familiar to him, after having received very 
strong impressions in his absence of other scenes: I mean that strange 
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feeling of surprise at finding things so unchanged; that strange feel- 
ing that he has not been away at all. 

But we found that changes were to happen in the little lives of 
four of us; and they happened in a very few days. The Captain was 
detached and sent home, Hughes was sent to the monitor Monterey 
as Executive Officer, Hall to the Concord as Chief Engineer, and I 
to the monitor Monadnock as Navigator. 

We had now been in the ship two years, and the only break had 
been Fermier’s death. So it was with a tight feeling in the throat 
that I got into the steam launch with my uniforms and sword, on the 
afternoon of December 31st, and shoved off from the little Petrel. 

I found the Monadnock a very different thing, to live in, from the 
Petrel. The Petrel was a cruising ship where we had sails and spars and 
ropes, and where sailorizing methods were used. She was not very 
different from the ships that I had been brought up in, and the sailors 
felt at home on board her; but the Monadnock was a big, flat, iron 
raft, sharp at both ends, with a house in the center, called “the su- 
perstructure.” In this superstructure were the cabin and the ward- 
room, in which the Captain and the wardroom officers lived, and had 
their meals. The wardroom was directly over the boilers and was 
extremely warm. The Petrel had been warm, too, but with the 
warmth of the outside air and its moisture, while the Monadnock had 
the warmth of an oven and its dryness. On board the Petrel one spent 
a great deal of his time taking out his handkerchief and wiping his 
face; but on board the Monadnock the heat was so dry, that this was 
unnecessary and the hair felt dry and crisp. Just outside the super- 
structure, forward of it and abaft it, was a steel turret that held two 
ten-inch guns that fired shells weighing five hundred pounds. 

There were two great pleasures in getting to the Monadnock. 
One pleasure was having some space to walk over back and forth. 
On board the Petrel, the greatest length a man could walk over was 
twenty-three steps, and even then he was apt to walk against some one ; 
but in the Monadnock there was plenty of room to walk. The other 
pleasure was having new people to talk to. We had been in the Pet- 
rel so long together, that everybody knew exactly how much every- 
body else knew and what his opinions were on every subject; so that 
one could tell what any conversation was going 'to be, as soon as it 
began. But in the Monadnock, when a conversation began, I had 
the excitement of wondering what it was going to be like. 

Things had long been quiet in Manila now, with little sign of im- 
mediate trouble with the Filipinos, and so I had arranged for my wife 
and little daughter to come down. They arrived on the 2nd of Janu- 
ary, and that afternoon we took a drive on the Luneta. This is the 
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fashionable driveway of Manila, and it runs along the beach about a 
mile just outside the walls of Manila proper and continues to 
the south perhaps half a mile. There were a great number of car- 
tiages on the road, but we saw no Spanish ladies. 

Just before dusk we reached a very large open place near the 
southern end of the Luneta, and this was full of American soldiers off 
duty. Although the afternoon was very warm, these men showed 
the characteristic energy of the Anglo-Saxon and were playing games. 
The band was on the band stand and many were grouped near it 
listening to the music. My wife suggested that we get out of the car- 
riage and walk among the soldiers and see them closer. I said that 
these men were volunteer soldiers, and from all parts of the United 
States, mainly from the west, and that many of them were probably 
rough people, and that I did not think it would be safe. She insisted 
a little, however, and so we got out and walked among them. They 
were big, rough men from Arizona, Dakota and Oregon; but as we 
walked among them they always moved out of our way and stopped 
their talking and laughing and saluted ; and they showed in every way 
as much chivalry and respect and gentleness as could be shown by 
any class of people in any part of the world. 

Two days after that my wife and daughter came on board the 
Monadnock for lunch. I had not told them anything about the heat 
of the Monadnock and had asked the other officers of the mess not to 
mention it to them; and in case they mentioned it to 
appear to be surprised. On the day they came, we were 
coaling ship, the skylights were closed and the _ tempera- 
ture shown by the thermometer was ninety-seven degrees; 
if one put his hand on the arm of a wooden chair, the chair felt hot 
to the touch. I saw a startled look come into my wife’s eyes as 
she sat down at the table, but all the men there seemed to be perfectly 
at their ease, and so she said nothing. I noticed, however, that she 
was getting a little curious, if not alarmed; and finally she turned 
to Werlich and said, “Isn’t it rather warm?” Werlich answered in 
his courteous way, “Yes, isn’t it? I think Manila is very warm in- 
deed. I wish we could go to a cooler place” ; and then changed the sub- 
ject. She evidently was not satisfied, for she brought up the subject 
several times in different ways, but was always put off in the same 
fashion. At last she turned to one of the officers and said, “I mean, 
isn’t it excessively hot right here in the wardroom?” He answered, 
“Well, I hadn’t noticed it, but I agree with you that it is so.” 

A few days later, I was going down from Manila to Cavite in a 
rickety wooden steamer, that made trips between those places and I 
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got into conversation with a Filipino gentleman of considerable edu- 
cation who talked English very well. He said: 

“We are very much grieved that your President has told the Fili- 
pino army to lay down their arms, because that means that the 
United States will take the Philippine Islands. We thought that we 
were going to have our independence.” 

I said: “You’re going to have your independence; I mean in the 
way in which Ohio has her independence, or any other State.” 

He said: “No, I mean our independence; I don’t call belonging to 
the United States having our independence; we want to have our own 
government and to be a nation in the world, a real nation ourselves.” 

I said: “You wouldn’t be so well off in that case; you’re not strong 
enough as a nation to keep a government like that. These islands are 
very near China and very near Japan and Formosa, and I think that 
you'd soon find that some powerful nation would find some excuse to 
get up a war with you. They’d whip you, and then you’d find your- 
self, not part of a country like the United States, but a conquered peo- 
ple under some country that wouldn’t treat you very well.” 

He said: “Oh, of course we’d have to have the protection of the 
United States. We know we’re not strong enough and rich enough 
to form a government that could resist a strong foreign government. 
But we thought the United States fought the Spaniards here, just as 
part of the war with Spain, and that it didn’t wish to keep the islands 
for itself. We thought that it would give us the islands to govern 
and give us its protection; and you really made us think that. You 
let us form a Filipino army and fight your battles, and you en- 
couraged us in every way to doit. You knew that General Aguinaldo 
had made a proclamation that went all over the islands, in which he 
said that the United States Government would help us to get our 
independence, and you never contradicted it; and you knew that for 
several months we fought the Spaniards and drove them all around 
Manila Bay, and that we got our trenches right up in front of the 
city, and that we captured the water works; and then your soldiers 
came and took our intrenchments that we fought to get, and they 
took them without losing a man; and finally the city surrenders and 
your soldiers march in and shut the gates in our faces.” 

I said: “General Aguinaldo had no right to issue any proclamation 
telling what the United States would do; but there was no man here, 
not even Admiral Dewey, who had the right to contradict him. Ad- 
miral Dewey and General Merritt are not the President of the United 
States, and they have no right to speak for him. If General Aguin- 
aldo made these proclamations and you believed them, that is your 
affair. It is not our business in any way; there could be no man out 
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here who had a right to tell Aguinaldo what proclamations to make, 
or not to make. That is a matter entirely between General Aguinaldo 
and you. About the Filipinos not being allowed to enter Manila, the 
terms of surrender I understand specified that no Filipino soldiers 
should enter the city for awhile, because the Spaniards feared that 
some of the common Filipino soldiers could not be kept from violence. 
The American commanders were very anxious that no violence should 
be done, and so they agreed to it. Now if you will only be patient 
you'll find that all things will come out all right. You'll become part 
of the United States and you'll be treated in a way very different from 
the way in which you were treated by the Spaniards.” 

He said: “I don’t see any reason to believe that we'll be treated 
any better by you than by the Spaniards. The Spaniards were always 
very good in making promises, but they never carried them out. 
They would promise anything, if it was to their advantage, but when 
the time came to fulfill their promise, they wouldn’t do it. Now 
you’ve already deceived us several times, and you know yourself that 
you Americans knew why the Filipinos were fighting and getting 
killed; you knew it was because we believed we were fighting for 
our own independence; and yet you let us keep on fighting, for your 
own ends. You deceived us that way, and you deceived us into giving 
up some of our intrenchments near San Antonio, and you deceived 
us on the 13th of August, when the city was taken; and now you 
don’t even treat our officers with common politeness. If any of your 
officers come into our lines, we salute them and are very careful to 
treat them with respect in every way; but if one of our Filipino 
officers, no matter what his rank, and no matter how much he has 
fought and risked his life for you, goes into Manila, you make him 
take off his sword. Now that is very insulting and it creates a very 
bad feeling towards you among the Filipinos.” 

I said: “That’s a subject I don’t know anything about, but I am 
sure that the intention is not to insult you, but that the authorities in 
Manila are bound to do this, by some part of the terms of surrender 
made with the Captain-General.” 

He said: “It doesn’t make any difference if they are; you had no 
right to make any such terms, and this is one reason why I say that 
we don’t see any reason to expect that we’ll be any better treated by 
you than by the Spaniards. The only difference will be that we'll find 
you stronger than the Spaniards. The Spaniards came here and took 
our islands from us by force, and now you come and take them from 
the Spaniards by force; and we simply exchange one master for an- 
other. These are our islands and we ought to govern them, and you 
have no more right here than the Spaniards had.” 
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I replied: “What right would you Tagals have to govern these 
islands? The only ‘right’ you Tagals would have to govern them 
would be got by force. They are not your islands at all. These islands 
are inhabited by many different tribes ; but you, the Tagals, have been 
stronger and fiercer fighters than any of the others; and because you 
are stronger and fiercer fighters, you have got the mastery over the 
others. If the United States gives up these islands, who will govern 
them? You say you will, you mean the Tagals. Now you know per- 
fectly well that the Tagals would have to fight, even in these islands, 
to whip all the other tribes into subjection, and your right over the 
islands would be exactly the same right as that of every government 
in the world, the same right that the United States has here now.” 

He said: “Then you admit that you have no right here at all except 
the right of force. You admit that you come down here and take our 
islands away from us simply because you are strong enough to do it, 
and that you’ve no right to do it at all?” 

I said: “I don’t admit that, because I don’t admit that these are 
your islands any more than they are the islands of any other native 
tribe. And there is another point—the principal point: we have de- 
stroyed practically the only government that was here—the-govern- 
ment of Spain. To be sure the government was not very good, but 
the people were protected in great measure in their lives and prop- 
erty; and the organization by which the people were enabled to live 
together was effective in the main. But if we should go away and 
leave these islands now, we might leave them without an efficient 
government. You say that you will give them an efficient govern- 
ment. But can you? Maybe you can, but maybe you can’t. Now 
we're bound to see that there is some government in these islands, 
at least as good as the government we destroyed. It would not be 
decent for us to give them to you, if we merely thought that perhaps 
you could govern them, because we are bound to be absolutely sure 
that you can and that you will. It would be a crime to allow a doubt to 
exist.” 

The little steamer was now getting close to her dock at Cavite, 
and we shook hands and parted after what had been to me a most in- 
teresting talk, and one that had been conducted on the Filipino’s 
part, at least, with calmness and good humor. 

Our talk gave me a clearer idea than I nad had before of how 
deep and determined was the Filipino feeling towards us. Up to 
that time I had seen nothing to make me really feel it. I had known 
that the American troops were drawn up in a half circle around Ma- 
nila that was nearly thirteen miles long, and that they were facing 
the Filipino army; and I knew also that the individual American 
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soldier called the individual Filipino “a nigger,” and that he hated 
him. This talk showed me that the Filipino had perhaps the same 
feeling towards the American. So it was not hard to imagine that, 
along those two parallel lines of Americans and Filipinos, there 
was a tremendous tension, like the tension between two clouds charged 
with opposite kinds of electricity ; and it did not take very much re- 
flection to convince me that at any instant there might come a violent 
disturbance of the equilibrium ; then the whole charged system would 
discharge itself with sudden and tremendous energy, and war would 
be on hand. So that evening I told my wife that she and my daughter 
must leave Manila by the next steamer. 

In the afternoon of the 11th of January the Olympia gave a little 
dance. I went up to Manila and brought my wife and daughter down, 
and we all danced to the music of the Olympia’s band, under awnings 
decorated with flags; and we could look through the openings be- 
tween the flags and see the merchant ships and warships of all the 
nations and the American flag over Manila. 

About five o’clock the Admiral’s aide, Scott, came to me and said 
that the Admiral had just signalled to the Monadnock to go in and 
anchor off Fort San Antonio, and clear for action, but that she was 
not to go in until after dark, because the Filipino insurgents would 
see her go. 

At six o’clock the ladies started back to Manila in a steamer, and 
we of the Monadnock got into our boat and went to the Monadnock. 

We were very quiet at dinner that evening in the Monadnock, 
for we knew that we might be on the verge of war. We knew that, 
at the first shot fired between the American and the Filipino lines, 
war would begin; and we knew that if war did begin, it would be 
that most heartrending of all wars, next to civil war, a war of subju- 
gation. 


BRADLEY A. FISKE, 


Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petrel and the Monadnock at the time.) 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 
ing; in short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN ON THE 
BOER WAR. 


Tue London Times has invited 
Capt. A. T. Mahan to review in its 
columns its “History of the War in 
South Africa.” The opinions ex- 
pressed by the reviewer deserve care- 


ful attention because they differ from 
those which are put forward by the 
author of the book, and which have 
been hastily accepted by the majority 


of onlookers. Capt. Mahan concedes 
that the outcome of the first few 
months of the contest, an outcome 
which culminated in the repulse of 
the British soldiers at Colenso, bore 
witness to the unpreparedness. of the 
British Army for war in respect of 
intellectual grasp, as well as in or- 
ganization. He denies, however, that 
the fundamental principles of warfare 
have been revolutionized by the hos- 
tilities in South Africa. 

Both Mr. L. S. Amery, the author 
of the Times history of the war, and 
Capt. Mahan, his reviewer, recognize 
the soldierly virtues of courage, obed- 
ience and endurance which were 
abundantly displayed on the British 
side. What both condemn is_ the 
absence of proper military education 
exhibited by both officers and men. 
In the first plate, the acquired habits 
and the training of the private sol- 





diers had not been directed with a 
view to the conditions of contempo- 
rary warfare, particularly in the de- 
velopment of individuality of action. 
Another grave defect in the military 
system of Great Britain had been 
the failure to make specific and ade- 
quate provision for fostering the in- 
tellectual supervision of the military 
machine, which on the continent of 
Europe is exercised by a general 
staff, popularly known as tie brains 
of an army. The functions of such 
an organism embrace the acquisition 
and digestion of information, from 
which, when systematized and mas- 
tered, issues the elaboration of means 
to meet both the possibilities of mod- 
ern arms and the specific conditions 
of widely different fields of operation. 
It is pointed out by Capt. Mahan that 
no one man, however marked his 
capacity, can possess the range of 
knowledge, or apply the amount of 
thought required for the solution of 
all the problems likely to be presented 
in a campaign. The immensity and 
the complexity of the work render 
it necessary for a general staff to be 
not only adequate in quality, but am- 
ple in numbers; the more so because 
the several members must make fre- 
quent interchange of employment 
from the office to the field, in order 
that results obtained may be dissem- 
inated through the service at large. 
In a word, a general staff not only 
should be an instrument of peculiar 
temper and efficacy but should act as 
leaven to a lump. 

After indicating the defects of the 
British military system, Capt. Ma- 
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han shows that these were brought 
into high relief by the particular cir- 
cumstances of the Boer war. The 
great extent of the scene of opera- 
tions and the peculiar nature of the 
ground emphasized the mischievous 
results of failing to obtain beforehand 
adequate detailed information. By 
this contrast, also, the specific fight- 
ing merits of the Boer seftved strong- 
ly to accent certain shortcomings of 
the British soldier, in whom individu- 
alism had been to a large extent ex- 
tinguished through enforced submis- 
sion to a defective common training, 
imposed too exclusively from with- 
out, instead of being developed from 
within by an appeal to the intelli- 
gence. The country, the ground and 
the foe were alike unfamiliar to pri- 
vate and to officer on the British side; 
nor had there been anything in their 
antecedents, natural character or im- 
parted instruction to compensate for 
the familiarity with an exceptional 
region and. the instinctive faculty for 
turning its peculiarities to account 
possessed by the native of the veldt. 
Capt. Mahan holds, in a word, that 
British. officers and soldiers entered 
the contest under an initial individual 
inferiority, for which their training 
as an organization had provided no 
set-off, 

On the other hand, Capt. Mahan 
dissents from Mr. Amery’s conclu- 
sions that the Boer military system 
“is in its essential principles the 
tactical system of the future,” and, 
again, “it is a reconstruction of the 
fundamental postulates of the mili- 
tary art that is suggested by our 
South African experience.” Capt. 
Mahan, for his part, cannot see how 
supremacy can be claimed for the as- 
semblage of tactical qualities exhib- 
ited by the Boer commanders, an as- 
semblage which omitted willingness 
and promptitude to assume the offen- 
sive and to take risks. A willingness 
to assume the offensive is pronounced 
“a really fundamental factor alike in 
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tactics and in strategy, permanent as 
the everlasting hills.” We are re- 
minded that in the days of their pow- 
er, the Boers never assaulted Kim- 
berley or Mafeking, while their two 
assaults on Ladysmith failed, and 
seem to have been reluctantly, as they 
certainly were tardily, undertaken. 
Capt. Mahan believes in fine that 
the fundamental postulates of war- 
fare, far from being changed by any- 
thing that has occurred in South 
Africa, have rather been reinforced. 
Especially is this true of the strategic 
lessons of the contest, which are val- 
uable as illustrations of old and price- 
less principles. As for the widespread 
notion accepted in the Times history, 
that “mere numerical superiority can 
no longer be regarded as a permanent 
and universal factor in war,” the 


_ truth is that mere numerical superi- 


ority counts for neither more nor 
less to-day than it did in Napoleon’s 
Italian campaign of 1796. Other 
things being equal, its.value depends 
on who uses it. Napoleon’s oppo- 
nents nominally had larger numbers 
at their disposal, but Napoleon gen- 
erally had the larger number at the 
point of collision.—N. Y. Sun. 


THE CHEVALIER 
MARIE SCHELLINCK. 


A sumptuous volume from the 
press of Renouard, Paris, published 
under the patronage of the Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, 
with the title, “La Légion d’Hon- 
neur, 1802-1900,” gives some interest- 
ing facts and anecdotes concerning 
that famous Order, and is worthy of 
the perusal of lovers of the Napole- 
onic legend. 

The origin, organization and _ his- 
tory of the Legion are fully ex- 
plained, and the handsomely illus- 
trated volume is a model of typo- 
graphical skill. . 

Among the romantic stories that 
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have been current, several seem to 
point to the fact that it was the inten- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon to in- 
clude women as members of the Le- 
gion. The volume referred to dis- 
poses of this question and _ states 
that, notwithstanding many efforts 
made by persons of the greatest in- 
fluence, it is certain that under the 
first empire there was but one in- 
stance in which a woman was made 
a knight of the Legion of Honor. 
Although a woman, she was a sol- 
dier in every sense of the word, and 
it was as such that she received her 
decoration. 

This unique heroine was named 
Marie Jeanne Schellinck; born at 
Gand, 25th July, 1757, she was enroll- 
ed as a volunteer in the Second Bel- 
gian battalion, 15th April, 1792, when 
thirty-five years old. Promoted to 
corporal, 15th June, 1792, she took 
part in the ranks of the army of Du- 
mouriez at the battle of Jemappes, 
‘where she was wounded with six cuts 
of a sabre. When recovered from 
these wounds she made the cam- 
paign in Belgium (1793) and’ won 
the chevrons of sergeant and en- 
gaged in the campaign of the follow- 
ing year. In 1795 she fought in 
Holland; from there went to Italy, 
where she was mentioned in an or- 
der of the day for gallantry at Ar- 
cola in the engagements of Novem- 
ber, 1706. In the course of the cam- 
paign of the following spring she fell 
into the hands of the Austrians and 
was carried into captivity. She re- 
turned to France in 1798 after the 
peace of Campo Formio. In 1800 she 
again engaged in the campaign of 
Italy; in 1804 she was with her regi- 
ment in the army of invasion, and 
when Napoleon was obliged to re- 
nounce his project of crossing the 
Channel and strike a blow against 
the coalition in Germany, Sergeant 
Marie Schellirck took part in the 
various combats that resulted in the 
victory of Aust2rlitz (2nd December, 
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1805) ; she received a gun-shot wound 
in the left thigh and won the epau- 
lette and commission of sub-lieuten- 
ant. As an officer she participated 
in the campaign in Prussia and was 
again wounded in the battle of Jena. 
Finally, she fought in Poland in 1807, 
but sufferings and infirmities forced 
her to accept well-deserved retire- 
ment, being fifty-two years old, hav- 
ing served seventeen years, made 
twelve campaigns, received eight 
wounds and having been once named 
in general orders. 

The Emperor would not permit 
this singular representative of the 
feminine sex to leave the flag with- 
out an exceptional reward. In June; 
1808, he gave her the cross with his 
own hand, saying: “Madam, I give 
you 700 francs pension and I make 
you a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. Accept from my hand the 
star of the brave which you have so 
nobly won.” Then, addressing the 
officers of his suite, he continued: 
“Gentlemen, salute with respect this 
courageous woman. She is one of the 
glories of the Empire.” 

The “star of the brave” thus placed 
bv the great captain upon the uniform 
of a woman-soldier did not fail to 
vividly impress the popular imagina- 
tion, and after the lapse of nearly a 
century that striking scene has been 
reproduced by an artist of our day 
to revive its patriotic remembrance. 

When Napoleon, accompanied by 
Marie Louise, visited Gand in 1811, 
Lieut. Marie Schellinck was present- 
ed to her majesty. The Empress 
made her a present of a beautiful 


' silk dress, a brooch and a pair of 


ear-rings; the lieutenant had resum- 
ed the garments of her sex during 
her retirement. Old people of Gand 
still remember the aged Marie who 
frequented the theatre of the town 
and wore with great pride upon her 
Sunday dress the star of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The heroic sub-lieutenant died at 
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Menin, Belgium, September 1st, 1840, 
in the eighty-third year of her age. 

The story of the Joli Sergent who 
is said to have taken the place of her 
twin brother in the ranks in 1806, 
been promoted to sergeant at Wag- 
ram and saved the life of her colonel 
in Spain, is proved to be a romance. 

The widow Brulon, sergeant, and 
honorary sub-lieutenant, entered the 
Invalides in 1822. She was given the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor 
by Louis Napoleon in recognition of 
seven years’ service, seven campaigns, 
several distinguished acts and three 
wounds. 

Since that time many women have 
been decorated for various acts of 


merit. 
G. P. C. 


ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO 
SAMPSON. 


THE LONDON TIMES DESCRIBES HIM AS 
ONE OF OUR BEST SEAMEN. 


HIS MASTERFUL SKILL IN ORGANIZA- 
TION IT WAS WHICH MADE THE 
SEA OPERATIONS IN THE WAR WITH 
SPAIN SUCH A SUCCESS—SAMP- 
SON’S PART IN BUILDING UP THE 
NEW NAVY—HIS POWERFUL IN- 
FLUENCE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OUR SEA ARM. 


By the death of Rear-Admiral W. 
T. Sampson the United States Navy 
has lost one of the best seamen it 
ever possessed. The deceased officer 
rose from a comparatively humble 
station in life by distinguished abil- 
ity, power of command, and sheer 
force of character. He exercised an 
influence in every department of na- 
val activity, won the high profession- 
al esteem of his brother officers, and 
was held in warm regard by all but 
a small section of his countrymen. 
It has been said with truth of Ad- 
miral Sampson that he was the man 
whose personal energy entered more 
largely than that of any other officer 
into the construction, armament, or- 
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ganization, and fighting qualities of 
that fleet which defeated the Span- 
iards. In much varied work con- 
nected with the construction of ar- 
mored ships, building modern guns, 
drilling gunners by excellent target 
practice, and giving the ships’ com- 
panies the necessary training for their 
work, Admiral Sampson accom- 
plished more than any otherf officer 
in the American Navy. 

As superintendent of the Naval 
Academy Admiral Sampson exer- 
cised an influence which is still felt, 
and his inspiring counsel and ex- 
ample and his constant advocacy of 
modern methods in naval training 
have had a powerful effect in the ad- 
vancement of the American Navy. 

Admiral Sampson threw himself 
energetically into the work of bring- 
ing the United States Navy to the 
high development which it has 
reached. The construction of the 
gun factory was in his charge, and it 
came under his absolute control 
when he became chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, which position he held 
until he was appointed to the Iowa, 
shortly before the war with Spain. 
From 1892 onward all the guns built 
for the American Navy were con- 
structed under his supervision, and 
the heavier guns were from his*own 
design. It is said that 95 per cent. 
of the guns employed in the war 
had been made under his superinten- 
dence. His policy was to create a 
large reserve of ammunition, and his 
foresight was justified when the war 
broke out. His services in the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance were rendered at 
a very important period in the devel- 
opment of naval construction. The 
introduction of modern processes of 
armor-plate making brought about 
new conditions in the design of guns, 
and Admiral Sampson was constant- 
ly engaged in watching progress and 
making experiments. By virtue of 
his office he was a member of the 
Advisory Board and the Board on 
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Construction for five years up to 
1897, and while his influence was felt 
in the matter of general design, it 
was practically decisive in regard to 
the distribution of guns and armor. 
His ruling idea was to give the ships 
an all-round fire, and the tactical de- 
sign of almost every ship at Santiago 
was his work. 

The labor “would have been in- 
complete if the ships’ companies had 
not been put through thorough train- 
ing. Admiral Sampson would have 
been the last man to claim the full 
credit for what was accomplished, but 
the impulse which he gave to the train- 
ing of the navy was the principal fac- 
tor in its progress. It was he who 
superintended the gunnery training 
and who prepared a new drill-book 
for the fleet, in which for the first 
time target practice was given the 
importance it deserved. The old sys- 
tem was done away with, and Samp- 
son’s own system was adopted when 
he was appointed to the Iowa in 1897. 
Hitherto. merit had been assigned 


solely to accuracy of fire, but under 
the new system equal or ever greater 
weight was given to rapidity, the ac- 


curacy being retained. He insisted 
upon small calibre practice, and in 
other ways brought about a great im- 
provement in the gunnery of the 
American fleet. His influence was 
also felt in the general training of 
the squadron and in the tactical evo- 
lutions which were constantly prac- 
ticed up to the outbreak of hostilities. 

When the Maine was blown up in 
Havana harbor in February, 18608, 
Admiral Sampson, then a captain, 
was one of the Court of Inquiry ap- 
pointed to investigate the cause of 
the disaster, and he had no doubt 
that the explosion resulted from ex- 
ternal causes. Rear-Admiral Sicard, 
commanding the North Atlantic 
squadron, was at the time in ill- 
health, and Capt. Sampson was ap- 
pointed in his place. Mr. Long, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, had made in- 
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quiries among the officers of the fleet, 
and found that they all had implicit 
confidence in Sampson as a man of 
ability, integrity and sound judgment, 
and, although the appointment was 
criticised, it certainly appears to have 
been made with a single eye to the 
public interest, while it was scarcely 
expected by the distinguished officer 
himself. It was Admiral Sampson’s 
idea, at the very outbreak of hostili- 
ties, that the forts of Havana should 
be reduced, his view being that the 
best plan was to strike quickly and 
strike hard, but he was overruled by 
the Navy Department. With candid 
mind he himself wrote in McClure’s 
Magazine, in regard to this question, 
that it was held unwaveringly “that 
no merely possible success justified 
the risk, unless it gave fair promise 
of diminishing the enemy’s naval 
force, and so of deciding the control 
of the sea, upon which the issue of 
war depended; this single idea and 
concentration of purpose upon it, un- 
derlay and dictated every step of the 
Navy Department from first to last.” 
The blockade of Cuba was estab- 
lished, and Admiral Sampson organ- 
ized all the arrangements. He was 
present at the bombardment of Ma- 
tanzas, which he ordered, and there 
the naval officers first appreciated 
the difficulties of attacking land for- 
tifications with ships’ guns.. When 
it was known that Admiral Cervera 
had left the Cape Verde Islands, 
Sampson withdrew a strong force 
from the blockade to cruise in the 
Windward Passage, and afterward 
decided to make an attack upon San 
Juan, Porto Rico, believing it would 
be impossible to bring the Spaniards 
to action, because of their speed, and 
that they might be found at that port. 
Although still ordered not to cripple 
his vessels, he won permission to 
bombard the place, and, if no great 
damage was done, it was at any rate 


-ascertained that the Spaniards were 


not there. 
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It is unnecessary here to enter into 
the many disputed questions which 
have arisen in regard to the battle 
of Santiago or to discuss the unhappy 
controversy with Admiral Schley, 
which in some measure embittered 
Admiral Sampson’s later days. The 
argument of Admiral Schley was 
that he was in absolute command on 
July 3, 1898, and was entitled to the 
credit due for the victory. This was 
denied by Admiral Sampson, who 
contended that the command rested 
with himself, and the action taken 
by the President, on the report of 
the Court of Inquiry, was held to 
justify his view.. Mr. McKinley in 
March, 1899, when Admiral Sampson 
was urging the claims of his late 
comrades to reward, wrote to him a 
letter in which full acknowledgment 
was made of his great services: “Let 
me assure you that I have the highest 
appreciation of your service as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Atlantic na- 
val forces during the Spanish war, in 
blockading Cuba, co-operating with 
the army, directing the movements 
of the great number of vessels under 
your orders, and at last, after the 
most effective preparations, consum- 
mating, with the gallant officers and 
men under your command, the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet.” The 
historian may perhaps write that the 
question of immediate command in 
the battle of Santiago was, after all, 
a merely technical one, and that the 
results achieved were due to master- 
ful skill in organization and execu- 
tion.—London Times. : 


A VANISHING AGE REMEM- 
BERED. 


“The old order changeth.” 
— Tennyson. 


Few, if any, of the original pi- 
oneers of the State of Washington 
will live to see, even approximately, 
the culmination of the grand devel- 
opment now in progress in this 
State. After wandering for forty 





vears in the wilderness, with all that 
is implied by that expression, Moses 
was only permitted a glimpse of the 
Promised Land from the top of 
Mount Horeb. In like manner a 
few of the early settlers of this State 
are witnessing the rich growth of 
which they planted in doubt, priva- 
tion and uncertainty, the first be- 
ginnings. The “footprints in the 
sands of time” made by the great 
majority of mortals are. light and 
evanescent, easily and speedily oblit- 
erated by the remorseless waves of 
oblivion, but the footprints made by 
some of these pioneers will live as 
long as honor, courage and integrity 
are esteemed among men, and as long 
as patriotism is something more than 
a meaningless expression. Gov. John 
R. Rogers did a wise and proper 
thing when he submitted the names 
of Gen. Isaac I. Stevens and Dr. 
Marcus Whitman as the contribution 
to the Hall of Fame of the State of 
Washington. The services rendered 
by these men to this State,* though 
on entirely different lines, were of 
extraordinary value and importance. 
They were rendered under circum- 
stances which required the highest 
degree of courage, fortitude and abil- 
ity for their successful performance. 
Where duty called they went, with- 
out regard to the obstacles in the 
way or the dangers to be overcome. 
They devoted the best years of their 
lives to the public service, and finally 
gave those lives as a sacrifice upon 
their country’s altar, one on a battle- 
field in Virginia and the other in an 
Indian massacre near Walla Walla, in 
this State, falling a victim to the sav- 
age instincts of the very people for 
whose benefit he had surrendered all 
those enjoyments and blessings which 
are supposed to make life comfort- 
able or even tolerable. These serv- 
ices and sacrifices entitle both of these 
men to a high place, not only among 
the heroes and martyrs of our own 
country, but of the world. 
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It may be true that there are those 
who. would detract from the merit 
of their achievements, who would 
impugn their motives and depreciate 
the value of the work they did, but 
there are men who seem to find their 
greatest delight in searching for 
dross in gold, for flaws in diamonds 
and for spots on the sun. They may 
find the objects of their search, but 
the purity of the gold, the beauty of 
the diamond and the brilliancy of 
the sun are in no wise diminished 
by their most careful investigation. 
Men who 


“Never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knew 
More than a spinster,” 


have been known to criticize the 
management of the greatest military 
commanders. Men who knew noth- 
ing of the hardships of pioneer life 
by actual experience have been known 
to depreciate the labors and priva- 
tions of pioneers and have undér- 
taken to reduce to a minimum their 
heroic efforts, by which were made 
possible the sublime results of which 
we to-day are the living witnesses. 
There have been even college pro- 
fessors who in the depth of their 
luxurious quarters seemed to find no 
other way to secure notoriety than 
by disparaging the labors of men, 
“the latchet of whose shoes they are 
not. worthy to unloose,” when the 
greatness of the work accomplished 
by these men has been taken into 
account, or the difficulties they en- 
countered in its performance were 
duly considered. There is, however, 
an innate sense of justice in the 
human mind which makes a correct 
estimate of character and endeavor, 
and which finally gives to a Lincoln 
and a Grant or to a Stevens and a 
Whitman the credit to which they are 
entitled when their lives and deeds 
are passed upon by the impartial 
judgment of a competent tribunal. 


WILLIAM F. Prosser. 


SERVICE 
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STAND UP FOR THE 
SOLDIER MAN. 


STAND up, stand up for the soldier 
man! 
Stand as he stands for you; 
Stand up for the man who does and 
dares 
For the old Red, White and Blue. 
Send a hail to the soldier man, 
Sturdy and stanch and brave, 
For the good God knows when the 
bugle blows 
Its last song o’er his grave. 


Stand up, stand up for the soldier 
man! 
Nor quibble and criticise; 
God knows you are glad when we 
need his help, 
That he marches and fights and 
dies. 
Send a cheer to the soldier man, 
Ready and true and grim; 
Tell him fair for his good deeds 
there 
His country’s proud of him. 


Stand up, stand up for the soldier 
man ! 
Fighting my foe and yours; 
A hundred years has his blood run 
red, 
And constant the strain endures. 
Send a hail to the fighting man, 
Honest of heart and soul; 
With his country love and the flag 
above, 
And the Great Peace for his goal. 


W. D. NEssiT, 
In the Baltimore American, 1902. 


THE SOLDIER’S DIRGE. 


DEap in the battle—dead on the field; 
More than his life can a soldier yield? 
Dead for his country. Muffle the 
drums ; 
Slowly the sad procession comes. 
The heart may ache, but the heart 
must swell 
With pride for the soldier who fought 
so well, 2 
His blood has burnished his sabre 
bright ; 
To his memory, honor; to him, good 
night. 
ELIZABETH HARMAN, 
In Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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THE REAR GUARD. 


From the Confederate Veteran. 


The guns are hushed. On every fieid 
once flowing 
With war’s red flood May’s breath 
of peace is shed, 
And spring’s young grass and gra- 
cious flowers are growing 
Above the dead. 


Ye gray old men whom we this day 
are greeting, 
Honor to you, honor and love and 
trust! 
Brave to the brave! 
hands are meeting 
Across their dust. 


Your soldier 


Bravely they fought who charged 
when flags were flying 
In cannon’s crash, in screech and 
scream of shell; 
Bravely they fell, who lay alone and 
dying 
In battle’s hell. 
Honor to them! Far graves to-day 
are flinging 
Up through the soil peace blooms 
to meet the sun, 
And daisied heads to summer winds 
are singing 
Their long “well done.” 


Our vanguard, they. They went with 
hot blood flushing 
At battle’s din, at joy of bugle’s 
call, 
They fell with smiles, the flood of 
young life gushing, 
Full brave the fall! 


But braver ye who, when the war was 
ended 
And bugle’s call and wave of flag 
were done, 
Could come back home, so long left 
undefended, 
Your cause unwon, 


And twist the useless sword to hook 
of reaping, 
Rebuild the homes, set back the 
empty chair, 
And brave a land where waste and 
want were keeping 
Guard everywhere. 





All this you did, your courage strong 
upon you, 
And out of ashes, wreck, a new 
land ’rose, 
Through years of war no braver bat- 
tle won you, 
’Gainst fiercer foes. 


And now to-day a prospered land is 
cheering 
And lifting up her voice in lusty 
pride 
For you gray men, who fought and 
wrought, not fearing 
Battle’s red tide. 


Our rear guard, ye whose step is 
slowing, slowing, 
Whose ranks, earth thinned, are fill- 
ing otherwhere, 
Who wore the gray—the gray, alas! 
still showing 
On bleaching hair. 


For forty years you’ve watched this 
land grow stronger, 
For forty years you've been its bul- 
wark, stay; 
Tarry a while; pause yet a little lon- 
ger 
Upon the way. 


And set our feet where there may 
be no turning, 
And set our faces straight on duty’s 
track, 
Where there may be for stray, 
strange goods no yearning 
Nor looking back. 


And when for you the last tattoo has 
sounded, 
And on death’s silent field you’ve 
pitched your tent, 
When, bowed through tears, the arc 
of life has rounded : 
To full content, 


We that are left will count it guerdon 
royal, 
Our heritage no years can take 
away, 
That we were born of those, unflinch- 
ing, loyal, 
Who wore the gray. 


IRENE Fow.Ler Brown. 
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SOME MISSING WARSHIPS. 


NAVAL VESSELS OF WHOSE FATE NOTH- 
ING IS KNOWN. 


THE LIST NOT LONG, EVEN IN THE 
BRITISH NAVY—THE CONDOR THE 
TWELFTH—FIVE AMERICAN SHIPS 
THAT HAVE NEVER BEEN HEARD 
FROM—MYSTERY OF THE WASP. 

The practically certain loss of the 
British warship Condor while on her 
way from Esquimalt, B. C., to Hono- 
lulu, adds another to the comparative- 
ly short list of naval vessels which 
have gone to the port of missing 
ships, leaving nothing to tell of their 
fate. Merchant ships in great num- 
bers have disappeared, and war ves- 
sels in disproportionate numbers have 
foundered or been wrecked; but few 
national vessels have disappeared 
wholly leaving no survivor to relate 
the story of their end. 

The Condor, a screw sloop of 13 
knots, built in 1898, carrying six guns, 
of 980 tons displacement and with 
engines capable of developing 1,400 
horse power, was the successor on the 
Royal Navy list of the Condor made 
famous by Capt. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria in 1882. She carried a com- 
plement of 130 officers and men, and 
sailed from Esquimalt about two 
weeks before Christmas, her company 
expecting to spend the holidays in 
the harbor of Honolulu. 

Sailing vessels which left after her 
have reached the Hawaiian Islands, 
but she has not been heard of since 
she passed out. One of her boats has 
been picked up by a vessel sent to 
look for her; but there is little ex- 
pectation that Commander Clifton 
Sclater or any of his men will ever 
again be borne on the rolls of the 
British Navy. 

As is natural in view of the size of 
the British Navy, its list of ships that 
are missing and have never been 
heard from is not in itself short. The 
Repulse, thirty-two guns, disappeared 
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off Bermuda in 1775; the York, 
sixty-four guns, is “supposed to have 
foundered” about January, 1804; in 
a great storm in 1805 the Seagull, the 
Hawke and the Mary are supposed 
to have foundered. 

In January or February, 1807, the 
Blenheim and the Java are thought 
to have foundered somewhere in the 
Indian Ocean. On the Blenheim was 
Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, who had served under Nelson 
and was a close friend of that sailor. 

The Blenheim had run aground it 
the Straits of Malacca, but Trou- 
bridge brought her to Madras, 
whence on Jan. 12, 1807, he sailed on 
his way home. The ship was last 
seen near Madagascar on Feb. 1, 
showing flags of distress and making 
bad weather. Since then nothing has 
been heard of her or of her little con- 
sort, the Java. 

The British Navy lost vessels in 
1809, 1812, 1813 and 1814, from which 
nothing was ever heard. Then came 
a long interval during which, accord- 
ing to the naval histories, no British 
naval vessel disappeared completely. 
It was not until 1880 that the next 
case is recorded. 

This is that of the Atalanta, a train- 
ing ship, which, in command of Capt. 
Stirling, sailed from Bermuda on 
Jan. 31 of that year. She carried 
fifteen officers and a crew of petty 
officers, men, marines and _ boys 
amounting to 265, a total of 280 souls 
on board. She has never been heard 
from since she sailed. 

Only five warships of the American 
Navy have disappeared without leav- 
ing a trace of their fate. We have 
lost vessels by wreck, by fire and by 
foundering, but only these five have 
been lost wholly and have on the list 
of the navy against their names the 
words: “Never heard from.” 

The first of these was the Saratoga, 
built in 1777, a ship of eighteen guns. 
In command of Capt. James Young, 
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she sailed from Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober, 1780, bound for a cruise. 

On Oct. 8 she sighted three ships 
and gave chase—for those were the 
days when any vessel was likely to 
be a prize. The Saratoga hoisted 
British colors and decoyed under her 
guns a heavily armed merchantman, 
showing British colors. 

Thereupon Capt. Young hauled 
down his false flag, hoisted the 
American ensign and opened fire. The 
merchantman put up a sharp resist- 
ance and our sailors boarded her, 
drove her crew below and struck the 
English flag. 

The prize was then discovered to 
be the Charming Molly, loaded with 
a rich cargo. Lieut. Joshua Barney 
was put on board with a prize crew 
and ordered to take the Molly to 
port; the Saratoga meantime resumed 
her chase after the other ships. 

These she overhauled at dusk and 
captured with less trouble than she 
had had with the Charming Molly. 
Putting prize crews on them, she 
turned for home. 

That night a British 74-gun ship of 
the line hove in sight and gave chase, 
the Intrepid. The prizes could not 
sail so rapidly as the Saratoga and 
were recaptured, but our ship escaped, 
only to disappear forever. 

A heavy gale came up that night 
and, with sails set and gun-ports open, 
the Saratoga met her fate, and has 
never been heard of to this day. 

On Feb. 9, 1799, the French frigate 
Insurgent surrendered to our Constel- 
lation and eighteen months later, re- 
fitted, carrying thirty-six guns and 
340 men, she sailed from Baltimore 
under command of Capt. Patrick 
Fletcher. His orders were: “After 
leaving the Capes of the Chesapeake, 
take an easterly course, keeping north 
of 38 north latitude until you obtain 
longitude 68 west; and cruise for a 
few weeks between longitude 68 and 
66 west, and stretch as far south as 





latitude 31 or 30 north.” The In- 
surgent passed out on July 14, 1800; 
and has never been heard of since. 

We have had three ships called the 
Wasp on the rolls of our navy. The 
first was destroyed to keep out of the 
hands of the British; the second was. 
captured by the British, but was lost 
with all hands on her first voyage 
under British colors; the fate of the 
third has always been a mystery. 

Under Captain Johnston Blakely, 
with a crew of 170 New England 
farmer lads, she had been making 
trouble for the British during the 
spring of 1814. On June 28 she 
captured the frigate Reindeer after 
a battle lasting twenty-eight minutes ; 
then, after refitting at the French port 
of L’Orient, she defeated the Avon 
in a fight that lasted forty minutes, 
but could not destroy her prize be- 
cause of the arrival of two British 
battleships, the Castalian and the 
Tartarus. She had to take to her 
heels, but she had used the Avon so 
hard that that ship sank as her res- 
cuets took off the last boat load of 
sailor men from her decks. 

On Sept. 21, the Wasp met and 
captured the Atalanta, once a fine 
Baltimore privateer, and sent her 
home with a prize crew. Thereafter, 
on Oct. 9, 1814, she overhauled the 
Swedish bark Adonis. 

From her she took two American 
naval officers, Lieut. McKnight and 
Master’s Mate Lyman, who were 
passengers from South America, and 
naturally preferred to travel on a 
naval vessel with friends. As the 
Adonis lost sight of her that even- 
ing, the Wasp disappeared forever. 

But it is said in naval histories that 
an English frigate came into Cadiz 
not long afterwards, very much crip- 
pled, and reported that she had re- 
ceived her injuries in a fight with a 
heavy American corvette, which dis- 
appeared so suddenly that it was 
thought that she must have sunk. 





1902. 


Another story that may explain 
her fate is that two English frigates 
chased an American  sloop-of-war 
about the time the Wasp ought to 
have been sighted along. the coast, 
and that the three ships were struck 
by a heavy squall, in which the sloop 
suddenly disappeared. One of these 
stories may very likely refer to the 
Wasp. 

In 1814 the United States steamer 
Peacock captured the British frigate 
Epervier, which after refitting was 
added to the fleet with which Capt. 
Decatur brought the Dey of Algiers 
to terms, and compelled him to re- 
lease his American captives. When 
these miserable men were set free and 
carried on board Decatur’s ship, some 
fell on their knees and kissed the 
deck, others gave loud thanks to God, 
and some kissed the folds of the 
American flag at the stern. The men 
who had freed them could hardly 
keep from tears as they watched. 

But the liberated slaves were to be 
sent home; so they were placed on 
board the Epervier, commanded by 
Lieut. John Templer Shubrick, who 
was the bearer of the treaty which 
Decatur had wrung out of the reluc- 
tant Dey, and had orders to proceed 
home with all despatch. It was a 
proud and happy ship’s company that 
looked over the bulwarks of the 
Epervier as she sailed out of Algiers 
harbor amid the cheers of the other 
vessels’ crews. 

Mr. Shubrick carried the treaty, the 
most important and most favorable 
that. any civilized country had ob- 
tained from Algiers. There were ten 
men freed from the horror of Alger- 
ine slavery bound home, and the 
crew was made up of home-bound 
men, too. Then there were. three 
officers as passengers: Lieut. Yarnell, 
noted for his bravery, and Capt. 
Lewis and Lieut. Neale, who had 
married sisters on the eve of their 
departure for service in the Mediter- 
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ranean, and were returning to the 
brides thev had left behind them. 

One midshipman especially con- 
gratulated his good fortune in being 
on the Epervier. It was not his turn 
to go home, but Midshipman Josiah 
Tatnall, who later won fame in China 
with his epigram that “blood is 
thicker than water,” had volunteered 
to exchange with him, and from the 
Constellation watched the Epervier 
depart. 

The Epervier passed Gibraltar on 
July 12, 1815, and disappeared from 
human knowledge. 

The last American war vessel to 
disappear entirely was the Albany, 
which under Commander Gerry sailed 
from Aspinwall, now Colon, on Sept. 
28, 1854, homeward bound; and has 
never been heard of again—New 
York Sun. 


THE ORIGIN OF A JOKE. 


Dr. Pinders Fletrie, the eminent 
archeologist, announces that he has 
deciphered the cuneiform inscription 
on a tablet he excavated in the plaifis 
of Assyria and believes that it is a 
copy of a prehistoric comic paper. 
Among other items it contains the 
following merry jest, which bears a 
strangely familiar sound: 

“Now, there were gathered to- 
gether at the same place of the tell- 
ing of stories many of them that 
have lived long in the land, and one 
of them lifted up his voice and 
said: 

“‘Behold, it groweth cold with 
much extremeness.’ 

“‘Wherepon another made an- 
swer, saying: 

“Verily, it doth. But let us sepa- 
rate and get hence, for here cometh 
Methusalem, the aged, and if we 
tarry he will tell us again of the 
cold spell of the year ’40.’ 

“And they gat hence with much 
speed.”—Baltimore American. 
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“PETER DOUGLASS.” 


THE STORY OF THE ORIGIN OF AN 
ARMY TERM MEANING 
A DEAD MAN, 


“In garrison life ‘Peter Douglass’ 
means a dead man—that is, officially, 
not really dead,” observed an army 
officer. “It had its origin at Fort 
Monroe a quarter of a century or 
more ago, though there are a number 
of officers who knew the original Pete 
and quite a ‘number more who knew 
the facts in regard to his case. 

“One of the leading officers of the 
artillery service to-day, then a Lieu- 
tenant, was sent from Governor’s Is- 
land, in New York harbor, to Fort 
Monroe with a detachment of nine- 
teen soldiers. They came down by 
sea, and the first night out the sol- 
diers got on to a barrel of fine whis- 
key which was in the hold, and by 
the aid of a gimlet and some straws 
the most of the nineteen men were 
in a very hilarious condition before 
midnight. On the second night out 
some of them tackled the barrel again 
and in a short time they were again 
intoxicated. Among the number was 
Peter Douglass. When the time came 
for them to land at Fort Monroe 
Peter Douglass could not be found. 
It was generally thought he had fall- 
en overboard or, while intoxicated, 
had jumped overboard. Anyhow, the 
Lieutenant turned over but eighteen 
men. He reported Peter Douglass 
as having been drowned, and the rec- 
ord was made accordingly. Three 
days afterward, when the ship that 
brought the party down was unload- 
ing some freight at Charleston, S. 
C., Peter Douglass crawled out of 
the hold looking somewhat the worse 
for his experience. After bracing 
up he managed to work his way up 
to Fort Monroe, where he supposed 
he would join his company, but on 
presenting himself to the officer in 
command there he was told that as 
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the record there had shown that Peter 
Douglass had been drowned they 
were required to consider him dead, 
even if he was not dead. 

“Douglass admitted that he was 
pretty nearly dead, but that he had 
managed to pull through. Anyhow, 
he was not admitted to the quarters 
at the garrison, and was told that he 
had better move along; that he was 
out of the Army as surely as he had 
ever been in it. 

“But Peter did not go far away. 
That evening he met some of his 
comrades, three in number, from 
Governor’s Island, and they celebra- 
ted his coming to life in true soldierly 
manner. The celebration wound up 
in the guardhouse there, as did the 
celebrators. The record of the guard- 
house showed that, though Peter 
Douglass had been reported dead a 
few days before, he was very much 
alive. Two days afterward the names 
of the four were sent to the officer in 
command as a preliminary to having 
them court-martialed and punished 
for disorderly conduct and other vio- 
lations of the laws of the garrison. 
The officer, who was a strong advo- 
cate of the power of record, ruled that 
as Peter Douglass had never entered 
the garrison, he could not be court- 
martialed, and that, in fact, Peter 
Douglass was dead beyond resurrec- 
tion. He was, therefore, turned out 
and again told to move on, but as he 
did not realize that he was dead, he 
did not do so. 

“He hung around the garrison for 
some time, but finally wandered away 
and got back to New York. Officially 
he has remained dead ever since, for 
the record has never been changed. 
The officers preferred to let him re- 
main dead and get him out of the 
Army in that way than to try and 
reform him by court-martial, for he 
seemed to be beyond reform.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 





MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR MACARTHUR. 


Or all human events, wars bring 
the greatest surprises. This is as 
true of the building up or tearing 
down of men’s reputations as of re- 
sults and events. In the United 
States, no man entering the military 
service can’ possibly prognosticate 
where he will come out at the con- 
clusion of any war, if he survives. 
But there are men marked by nature, 
of whom, those who have made their 
characters a study, can, with confi- 
dence, predict wifh ease, great re- 
sults. Of such men, General Arthur 
MacArthur stands easily among the 
first. It has been the author’s good 
fortune not only to have slightly 
known him, but to know more of his 
family and his character than usual, 
since both are originally from the 
same State—Wisconsin. © 

During the great Civil War, the 
author—then a lad of eight years— 
remembers well the distinct events of 
that war, as heralded by telegraph 
and newspapers. Filled with a vast 
and deep interest in the Wisconsin 
troops,—the magnificent soldiers of 
whom General Sherman said a single 
regiment was equal to a brigade of 
any other State—it is no wonder that 
his greater interest should center on 
those younger soldiers of the Badger 
State who early made great records 
for themselves. And bright and glo- 
rious as General MacArthur’s career 
has been since then, yet nothing can 
surpass the brilliancy of the events 
of the young soldier’s life while ad- 
jutant, major, and lieutenant-colonel 
of a Wisconsin regiment from 1862 
to the close of the great war. 

In August, 1862, the 24th Wiscon- 
sin Infantry was organized and mus- 
tered into the United States service. 
Its adjutant was Arthur MacArthur, 
then only seventeen years of age. 
Leaving the State early in Septem- 
ber, the regiment soon found itself 
under the command of Brigadier- 





General Sheridan, and on October 
8th, young MacArthur had his first 
taste of “service under fire,” at the 
battle of Chaplin Hills. A short 
time after, the colonel of the regi- 
ment being sick, and the lieutenant- 
colonel having resigned, the command 
of the regiment devolved on its ma- 
jor, and at the battle of Stone River 
it was led by the major and young 
MacArthur. But it was the follow- 
ing year that the people of Wisconsin 
thrilled with pride over the career of 
the young officer, when they heard of 
his coolness and daring at Missionary 
Ridge. In the severe fighting that 
took place during the ascent officers 
and men fell in numbers, some from 
bullets, but more from exhaustion. 
Among the latter was the color-bearer 
of the regiment, but the colors were 
at once seized by MacArthur, who 
bore them, at the same time encour- 
aging the men to follow him up the 
ridge. 

In 1864, at Kenesaw Mountain, 
MacArthur acted as lieutenant-colo- 
nel of his regiment, having in Janu- 
ary of that year been promoted to 
the majority. 

In all the marches and fights of the 
regiment it is related that even veter- 
ans of several wars were astounded 
at the wonderful coolness under fire 
of Colonel MacArthur. To-day that 
is one of kis main characteristics, and 
many a returned soldier and officer 
from the Philippines have I heard 
speak of this trait of their general, 
and of the confidence it gave them 
when, during the first fighting that 
occurred in 1899, our raw soldiers 
were considerably worked up. 

The battle of Franklin is laid down 
by military strategists as a study of 
military art. It was the fortune of 
the 24th Wisconsin to bear a share in 
this hard-fought battle, and it was 
the conspicuous coolness and energy 
of its lieutenant-colonel that brought 
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it from the fight covered with such 
glory that Major-General Stanley, 
commanding the Fourth Corps, stated 
as follows: “I will not absolutely 
say the 24th Wisconsin saved the 
battle of Franklin, but I can testify 
from the evidence of my own eyes 
that they had a great deal to do with 
saving it. At the very moment all 
seemed to be lost, the routing of the 
rebels and the retaking of our bat- 
teries, at the moment the rebels were 
about to turn our own guns on us, 
was a most important crisis in that 
battle. In this feat the regiment was 
gallantly and well led by your boy- 
colonel, Arthur MacArthur.” At this 
battle General MacArthur was wound- 


ed. 

On the 18th of May, 1865, he was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel of the 
24th Wisconsin regiment, and in 
June following was mustered out 
with that rank. 

Entering at the age of seventeen, 
he graduated from the great war with 
the rank of regimental commander, 
the youngest man holding that rank 
in the armies of the United States. 
His age was then twenty. 

For gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at Perryville, Stone River, 
Missionary Ridge and Dandridge he 
was brevetted a _lieutenant-colonel, 
and for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at Franklin and during the At- 
lanta campaign he was brevetted a 
colonel, but for “coolness and con- 
spicuous bravery in action, in seiz- 
ing the colors of his regiment at a 
critical moment and planting them on 
the captured works on the crest of 
Missionary Ridge, Tennessee, No- 
vember 25th, 1863,” he was awarded 
a Medal of Honor. 

His further history is so well 
known that only a brief summing up 
is necessary. Appointed a _ second- 
lieutenant in 1866 in the 17th U. S. 
Infantry, and a first-lieutenant on the 
day following, he became a captain of 
the 36th Infantry in July of the same 
year, but in 1870 was transferred to 
the famous 13th Infantry—General 
Sherman’s old regiment. In this he 





served through the various Indian 
campaigns the regiment was called 
on to take part in, and in the South- 
ern States, till he was made an assist- 
ant adjutant-general in July, 1880, 
with the rank of major. Promoted a 
lieutenant-colonel and assistant ad- 
jutant-general in 1896—at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war 
—he was made a Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers and went to the Philip- 
pines with the first expedition. In 
August, 1898, he was promoted a 
Major-General of Volunteers, and in 
January, 1900, a Brigadier-General of 
the Regular service. On Februaty 
5th, 1901, he became a major-general 
of the United States Army, and as 
his retiring age is still some years off 
(1909), he will, in all probability, in 
due course, become a lieutenant-gen- 
eral commanding the Army. 

General MacArthur is best known 
to the people of the United States as 
the commander-in-chief- of the forces 
in the Philippines the past year and 
a half, while so much fighting of a 
guerrilla nature has been going on. 
His success as a civil and military 
administrator is attested by the confi- 
dence placed in him by the President 
and the late President, the War De- 
partment, and the higher civil func- 
tionaries of the Government, but to 
the people of Wisconsin he is better 
known and always will be, as the 
“Boy-Colonel.” 

The artist always pictures the sol- 
dier and daring man as an heroic and 
dashing man. General MacArthur in 
conversation and conduct, whether in 
his office, on the field of battle or in 
the parlor, is cool, collected, and ex- 
ceedingly deliberative, giving one the 
impression of a judicial cast of mind 
rather than a military one. A man 
with exceptional intelligence, great 
intellectuality, a great student, he is 
the beau ideal of the modern soldier; 
cool, never impulsive, courteous and 
with an expression of such strength 
of countenance that confidence is im- 
mediately inspired by all who meet 


him. 
W. R. H. 








